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THE NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION, 1831-1834 


By WILLIAM GORDON KORNEGAY * 


The educational scene of early ante-bellum North Carolina 
cannot be depicted as one of great activity. Although the 
cause of education found its champions in such men as 
Archibald D. Murphey and Joseph Caldwell, large numbers 
of the populace were apathetic to popular education. 

One of the first efforts to provide effective State support 
for public education was the creation of a small school fund 
by the legislature in 1825. Educational legislation aimed at 


utilizing this school fund was introduced into the legislature 
on several occasions and although it was defeated, it was 
indicative of a growing interest. It was a result of this interest 
and the need for uniting the educational forces of the State 
into a workable body that meetings of teachers and friends 
of education were held in the early eighteen thirties. 

In July, 1830, an anonymous writer who called himself 


“Paedophilus” proposed an annual meeting of North Carolina 
teachers for the purpose of interchanging views on subjects 
connected with the teaching profession. In his article ad- 
dressed to the “friends of Education and of the cause of Lit- 
erature in North-Carolina,” he noted that several teachers 
had suggested annual meetings for consultation and “discus- 
sion of subjects connected with education and the advance- 
ment of knowledge.” As North Carolina was a State with a 
scattered population and with no large towns, teachers were 


* Dr. William Gordon Kornegay is an Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


[141] 
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unable to share the experiences of others in their profession. 
The only way they could compensate for this situation was to 


... consent occasionally to leave their respective charges, and 
repair to some pre-appointed rendezvous, whither they can carry 
for free discussion, all the subjects of inquiry, doubt and diffi- 
culty which have occurred in the course of their experience.! 


Paedophilus proposed that all persons interested should 
meet in Raleigh on December 15, 1830. Some of the specific 
matters that should be discussed at such a meeting were 


... the best modes of discipline and tuition, the best books and 
editions of books, grammatical questions, as well as the pro- 


° 


motion of professional acquaintance & friendship. .. 22 


The date suggested for meeting was during the session of 
the legislature. Inasmuch as nothing more was said about 
the meeting, the date passed with no attention being paid to 
it.’ 

During this same period (1830-1831) several States had 
held literary and educational conventions. One in the State 


of Tennessee caused comment in North Carolina newspapers. 
Taking note of these activities, the Register noted on May 12, 
1831: 


A number of Gentlemen, desirous of promoting the general 
Education of the People of this State, are solicitous of again 
calling the attention of the friends of Education, and of Teachers 
generally, to this subject, and for this purpose, propose to hold 
a Convention at Chapel Hill, on the day before the ensuing Com- 
mencement of our University. 


In the announcement of the meeting in Chapel Hill it was 
noted that the North Carolina Legislature in 1825 had created 
a fund for the establishment of common schools throughout 
the State. It was felt the proposed meeting of teachers and 
friends of education might be able to work out some plan for 
the use of this fund. 
~ 4 Raleigh Register and North-Carolina Gazette, July 19, 1830, hereinafter 
cited as Raleigh Register. 


® Raleigh Register, July 19, 1830. 
* Raleigh Register, May 12, 1831. 
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The following week North Carolina newspapers advertised: 


A CONVENTION 
Of Teachers and Friends of General Education 

It is proposed, by a number of persons who feel interested in 
the subject, to hold a Convention of Teachers and Friends of 
General Education, in this State, at Chapel Hill, on the day before 
the ensuing commencement of our University, for the purpose 
of mutual consultation, and the discussion of subjects connected 
with Education and the advancement of knowledge. 

It is hoped that the Teachers throughout the State, and others 
friendly to Learning, will attend this meeting for the purpose 
above stated, and for taking into consideration the expediency of 
organizing a permanent Council, or Senatus Academicus, who 
shall meet periodically for the aforementioned objects.* 


On June 22 and 23, 1831, a group of teachers and friends of 
education, reported as “numerous and highly respectable,” 
met on the University campus. They organized themselves 
into a society which they named the North Carolina Institute 
of Education, elected officers,® and adopted a constitution.* 
The constitution stated the objectives of the society as “to 


diffuse knowledge on the subject of education, and by every 
proper means to improve the condition of common schools 
and other literary institutions in our state.” Membership was 
opened to all interested in the subject. Provision was made 
for annual meetings during commencement week and the 
duties of officers were presented. These officers were en- 
trusted with the 


... general interests of the Institute, with authority to devise 
and execute such measures as may promote its objects. It shall 
be their duty to point out some suitable person to deliver an 
address before the society, at each annual meeting; to select 


* Raleigh Register, May 19, 1831. 

* President, Simmons J. Baker; Vice-Presidents, William McPheeters, Rev. 
William M. Green, Frederick Nash; Recording Secretary, Dr. Walter A. 
Norwood; Corresponding Secretary, William J. Bingham; Executive Com- 
mittee, Professors Elisha Mitchell, William Hooper, and James A. Phillips. 
North Carolina Institute of Education, Minutes 1831-82. Filed with Student 
Records, 1866-68, in University of North Carolina Archives, Southern His- 
torical Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, here- 
inafter cited as Institute of Education, Minutes. 

*One hundred-thirty men signed the Constitution. For a complete list of 
signers see list on page 151. 
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competent persons to deliver lectures on such subjects connected 
with education, as they may deem expedient and useful; to col- 
lect such facts as may promote the general objects of the Insti- 
tute, and to provide suitable accomodations for the meeting, They 
shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own body from 
among the members, and make by-laws for their own govern- 
ment.” 


It was a distinguished group which attended this first In- 
stitute. Several, such as T. L. Clingman (later Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army), were students at the Univer- 
sity at the time. The President, Simmons J. Baker of Martin 
County, was a University graduate of 1825 and a prominent 
Edinburgh-educated physician in his county.* Of the three 
Vice-Presidents, William McPheeters operated an academy 
in Raleigh; Reverend William M. Green was rector of St. 
Matthews Church in Hillsboro and was destined to be the 
first Episcopal Bishop of Mississippi;’ and Frederick Nash 
was to become Chief Justice of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. Other officers included William J. Bingham, Head- 
master of the famous Bingham School at Hillsboro, and often 
referred to in the public press as the “Napoleon of School- 
masters.” *® Elisha Mitchell, William Hooper, and James 
Phillips were professors at the University. Other important 
public figures present included Governor Montford Stokes, 
University President Joseph Caldwell, James Iredell, John 
Branch, John Bragg, John Owen, Will A. Graham, David L. 
Swain, S. I. Ives, D. M. Barringer, Lewis Williams, Hugh 
McQueen, William Gaston, W. J. Mhoon, Dennis Heartt, 
J. R. J. Daniel, John Giles, and Richard H. Battle.” 

The meeting was applanded in the public press. The Reg- 
ister commented that it was “useful in awakening an interest 
in behalf of Common Schools—in leading Teachers to inves- 
tigate more attentively the theory of Education, and in en- 

"Institute of Education, Minutes. 

* General Alumni Association, Alumni History of the University of North 
Carolina (Durham: Christian and King, 1924), 30. 

*Nash K. Burger, “The Rt. Rev. William Mercer Green,” Journal of 
Mississippi History, XII (January, 1950), 3-27. 

” Samuel A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina (Greensboro: 
Charles L. Van Noppen, 8 volumes, 1905-1917), VI, 71, hereinafter cited as 


Ashe, Biographical History 
“Institute of Education, Minutes. 
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lightening and regulating public sentiment on this important 
subject.” They noted it was a small beginning but hoped that 
the “maturity of [its] . . . fruit” would correspond to the 
“promise of fits] ... blossom.” ” 

The highlight of the opening session of the second meeting 
of the Institute which convened in Chapel Hill on June 19, 
1832, was an address by Alfred Moore, a prominent lawyer, 
legislator, and planter. He said the purposes of the Institute 
were in the highest interests of the State and “its complete 
success must be the anxious wish of every patriot.” Even 
should the Institute fail, 


Good will have been done in making the friends of Education 
known to each other, in the interchange of thought and opinion, 
and in the opportunities which will have been afforded of form- 
ing a just estimate of the talent, acquirement, and capability of 
usefulness of the literary portion of our population." 


Moore probably expressed the viewpoint of thoughtful 
friends of education that two major obstacles faced popular 
education in North Carolina. One was the “summary, hasty, 
and indeed petulant mode” with which the General Assembly 


treated educational matters, but even more deleterious was 
the condition of the public mind. He, also, felt the populace’s 
idea of education was primitive: 


To be able to read, to write and to cipher, is with them, a 
finished education. Nay, I have, upon more than one occasion, 
heard a man called a scholar, who read with difficulty ; who wrote 
in a manner, barely sufficient to free him from the suspicion of 
being skilled in hiero-glyphics; and whose arithmetical knowl- 
edge only allowed of his putting a few simple numbers together, 
with a chance of being occasionally right. To Colleges, they have 
a decided hostility, and are fixed in the belief that they are solely 
designed for the education of the sons of rich men, that they may 
be enabled to deceive and oppress everybody else." 


Turning his attention to other topics, Moore gave his ap- 
probation to the township plan of school organization in New 


® Raleigh Register, July 7, 1831. 

% Alfred Moore, An Address Delivered Before the North Carolina Institute 
of Education At Their Annual Meeting (New Bern: John I. Pasteur, 1832), 
16, hereinafter cited as Moore, Address. 

% Moore, Address. 
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England and recommended it for the State. In concluding his 
speech he made a curricular observation on the classical 
languages, noting that they were wasteful if used only to 
collect a “parcel of words” but were most helpful if used in 
refining tastes and enlarging thought.” 

Noteworthy at the second day’s session were the presen- 
tation of two lectures and the appointment of a committee 
(William Gaston, Frederick Nash, David L. Swain) to me- 
morialize the legislature on the subject of popular education. 
Professor Hooper, in the first lecture, enumerated the “im- 
perfections of our primary schools.” Such imperfections, he 
felt, were caused by indulgent parents, as well as poor teach- 
ers who neglected teaching the common rudiments of an 
English education. Too many young men, he noted, were 
being sent to college “deplorably deficient in orthography and 
penmanship,” as well as the classical course which was slowly 
being watered down (“One teacher clips off a little here, an- 
other a little there” ).”® 

As he turned to teaching techniques, he spoke in a manner 
that might have become a professor in a normal school: 


There is often discoverable in the teacher, a lamentable want 
of animation and vivacity of manner, a want of spirit and energy 
in conducting business. If instruction is imparted with spirit 
and life, it will be received with spirit and life. If the master 
keeps wide awake, his pupils will also. But if he be listless, 
languid, speaking scarcely loud enough to be heard, and allowing 
them to answer in the same style, why the whole school will be 
pervaded by the same listless, hum-drum, careless manner, which 
sickens a spectator just to witness it for one hour. 


Hooper believed the teacher should make use of oral 
lectures “in a spirited and entertaining manner.” He should 
ask questions to keep alive attention and “make memory re- 
sponsible for what it has received.” His call for visual aids 
would have pleased the modern educator. If the day’s lesson 
is on Caesars campaigns in Gaul, the teacher should have 

* Moore, Address. s 

* William Hooper, A Lecture on the Imperfections of Our Primary 


Schools and the Best Method of Correcting Them (New Bern: John I. Pas- 
teur, 1832), 28, hereinafter cited as Hooper, Lecture. 
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the assistance of “all necessary apparatus, maps, globes, plans 
of towns and sieges, military engines... .” 

Hooper's views on schoolhouse construction were not so 
prophetic of the future. In describing his ideal classroom, he 
justifiably insisted on a good stove, but suggested that stu- 
dents should sit with their backs to the master, “this arrange- 
ment answering the same end as blind bridles upon carriage 
horses, that they cannot see the danger from behind, but 
being in momentary expectation of it, will be always on the 
alert.” He also wanted a room for solitary confinement behind 
the school where the delinquent student could (during play 
hours) “repent of his offences in solitary meditation. . . . ”** 

In his conclusion Professor Hooper made a plea (which 
was a presentiment of educational meetings yet to be held) 
for the establishment of seminaries for the education of 
schoolmasters.” 

In the final lecture Henry S. Ellenwood of Hillsboro spoke 
on “elocution, particularly with reference to the art of read- 
ing.” Not only was reading being neglected, he felt, but when 
it was taught, incorrect methods were used. He feared chil- 


dren were being permitted “to be their own instructors, with- 
out much interference on the part of teachers.” *° It is inter- 
esting to note that the methodology of reading was an early 
concern of educational groups in North Carolina. 

Although the proceedings of the 1833 meeting of the In- 
stitute are missing, it is known that it as well as the com- 
mencement was well attended: 


Another overflowing Commencement furnishes evidence that 
a new spirit is awakening in favor of the University, and that 
the Addresses annually delivered, by the distinguished gentle- 
men who accept the appointments and invitations of the Literary 
Societies and of the Institute of Education, have an attraction 
which it was not foreseen would attach to them. The houses of 
the village were thronged and crowded until they would hold 


* Hooper, Lecture. 

* Hooper, Lecture. 

* Hooper, Lecture. 

” Henry S. Ellenwood, A Lecture on Elocution, Particularly With Refer- 
ence to the Art of Reading (New Bern: John I. Pasteur, 1832), 16. 
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no more... . Among the visitors were Gov. Swain, and Ex- 
Governors, Owen, Iredell and Branch.?! 


The main addresses of the Institute are extant. The first 
was by Joseph Alston Hill, a successful young lawyer of 
Wilmington, who spoke on June twenty-sixth, the day before 
the commencement. Ashe has described him as “probably the 
most eloquent orator that the State of North Carolina has 
produced.” *” Notable in his address other than the usual 
generalities on the importance of a good education were 
views held by him in regard to grouping and discipline— 
views that hearkened to the twentieth century. He expressed 
concern over the difficulty schools had in adjusting to the 
“individual peculiarities of mind and character” of the stu- 
dents. He decried that “boys of unequal capacities, and of 
minds in different degrees matured” were put together in the 
same classroom and the slow students were made to kee 
pace with the “swift.” “The teacher, consulting the pupils 
capacity and disposition, should adapt the plan of instruction 
to the intellectual and moral dimensions of the learner.” ™ 

As to discipline, he pointed out that pupils were not “un- 
frequently sacrificed to the dogma” of a teacher “who, ad- 
hering rigidly to some favourite scheme of education, . . 
[refused] the slightest relaxation of his rule of discipline.” 
He further noted that the “birchen sceptre” was a poor source 
of inspiration for learning but appeared to be unrivalled in 
the art of teaching. Corporal punishment, if it had to be part 
of school discipline, should be used only as a last resort. An 
affection should exist between teacher and pupil: 


It is the glory of Socrates, that when condemned to die, his 
disciples crowded around him, eager to testify their affection, 
prompt to deplore his misfortune and to soothe his grief. It may 
be questioned, whether, should one of our modern teachers be 
condemned to drink the hemlock, his disciples would make as 
forward a display of their sympathies; the revengeful urchins 
would I doubt, be apt to applaud the justice of the sentence, and 


" Raleigh Register, July 2, 1833. 

@ Ashe, Biographical History, IV, 183. 

* Joseph Alston Hill, Address Delivered at Chapel Hill before the North 
Carolina Institute of Education (Chapel Hill: I. C. Partridge, 1833), 16, 
hereinafter cited as Hill, Address. 
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consider the infusion of hemlock, a fair return for the unmerci- 
ful doses of birch or chinquepin, administered to themselves.”* 


In other lectures, James D. Johnson spoke of lyceums, and 
Walker Anderson, an Adjunct Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy at the University, brought the attention 
of the Institute again to the question of rewards and punish- 
ments. His views appear liberal in an age when schoolmas- 
ters were considered “harsh.” He was particularly concerned 
over the harmful effect of punishment on the female student 
which he felt the school should be preparing for the gentle, 
“love-inspiring offices of her station.” A stern discipline and a 
competitive system for rewards was all right for the male stu- 
dent who in life must struggle for pre-eminence, but to the 


female “it matters not with how much or how little fidelity 
the mothers and wives around her fulfill their duties.” Ac- 
cordingly, he noted, a “certain standard of excellence in 
staat and propriety of deportment” should be set by 
the school for the female, and she should be judged according 
to how “she reaches or falls short of that standard.” * 

In August following the third Institute, Walter A. Nor- 


wood, the Institute’s treasurer advertised* that the funds 
of the Institute had been exhausted by the publications of 
the previous year and urged those indebted to the Institute 
to forward the amount as soon as possible to Chapel Hill. He 
stated that the membership was not sufficient to cover the 
expenses of publications for the present year and urged “per- 
sons friendly to the objects of the Institute” to become mem- 
bers by sending the treasurer an annual contribution of one 
dollar. 

The 1834 meeting of the Institute was only briefly noted 
by the Chapel Hill Harbinger: 


On Wednesday forenoon a meeting of the “North Carolina 
Institute” was held. And in the afternoon, the members of the 
Institute, and audience generally were entertained by an Address 


“Hill, Address. 

*® Walker Anderson, Lecture on the Subject of “Exciting Emulation In 
Schools by the Use of Reward and Punishments” (Chapel Hill: I. C. 
Partridge, 1834), 12. 

* Raleigh Register, August 20, 1833. 
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from Professor Mitchell on the subject of common schools, in 
which there was much profitable matter seasoned by several 
touches of his peculiar humor.”’ 


Professor Mitchell in this main address* called for the 
establishment of a system of common schools in North Caro- 
lina. He said the people of the State should not “lie upon 
their backs and rail at the legislature for not sending a school- 
master to educate their children” but rather “apply their own 
shoulders to the wheel.” He favored a strong Saleen of 
schools as opposed to a State supported system and pointed 
out the good start Massachusetts had made with its sys- 
tem. He believed that schools could be maintained most 
economically with the “eagle eye of private interest watching 
over it.” 

He proposed a wide use of “females” as schoolmistresses. 
A great waste of resources in the State were those “ “‘brown- 
corn-fed nymphs—young females, born in humble circum- 
stances; without property, and whose honest industry is the 
only fund to which they can look for a maintenance.” These 
young ladies could make more money and serve the State 
better as school teachers than as farm or factory workers. 

Mitchell alluded to a visit of General Jackson’s in the North 
where he was greeted by thousands of factory girls and add- 
ed, “Should he favor North Carolina with a visit, I would 
have him welcomed at the Virginia line by a mile of school- 
mistresses, each with a dictionary and spelling-book under 
her arm... .” 

With the 1834 meeting, the Institute appears to have 
become dormant but in the four years of its existence, it 
perhaps focused the attention of the most distinguished 
scholars and politicians in the State on educational problems. 
In introducing the subject of common schools before such an 
influential forum as that afforded at annual University com- 
mencements, it no doubt contributed its share to the move- 
ment which resulted in the establishment of public schools 
in the State at the end of the decade. 


* Reprinted in the Star (Raleigh), July 3, 1834. 

“Elisha Mitchell, A Lecture on the Subject of Common Schools Deliv- 
ered Before the North Carolina Institute of Education (Chapel Hill: I. C. 
Partridge, 1834), 12. 
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LIST OF PERSONS SUBSCRIBING TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 1831 


Frederick Nash 
Wm. M. Green 
Wm. C. Hooper 
Jno. Scott 

Jas. Grant 

Benj. M. Smith 
Dennis Heartt 
Simmons J. Baker 
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Henry G. Smith 
J. Warnock 
Franklin L. Smith 
Jno. L. Hargrove 
Jno. H. Parker 
Wm. H. Spear 
Thos. W. Harris 
Jno. H. Haughton 
Wm. H. Robards 
Richd. H. Smith 
Michl W. Holt 
Saml, S. Biddle 
H. S. Ellenwood 
Jas. M. Neal 

J. B. Shepard 
Ruf. M. Rosebrough 
H. W. Miller 

Jno. Witherspoon 
Giles Mebane 

W. A. Norwood 
Jno. Owen 

James Webb 

A. Moore 

Wm. Gaston 

Wm. Polk 
Thomas S. Ashe 
W. H. Hardin 
James D. Johnson 
D. L. Swain 

Jos. B. Skinner 
Henry A. Rowland 
J. Haughton 

Will E. Anderson 


Jos. H. Saunders 
V. M. Murphey 
Hamilton C, Graham 
Jas, G. Campbell 
D. W. Henderson 
Robt. A. Ezell 

Jas. Moorhead Wright 
Henry Yarbrough 
James W. Osborne 
Michael Hoke 
Nath G. McCain 

R. W. Saunders 

M. Stokes 

Jos, Caldwell 
William McPheeters 
Saml. S. Downing 
W. J. Mhoon 

Jos. B. G. Roulhac 
Jacob Thomson 

D. B. Hooper 
Samuel Graham 
Hugh Waddell 
Lewis (?) Bond 
William Bethell 
Carleton Walker 
Cadr. Jones 

Jas, G. Hall 

George W. Morrow 
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J. W. Phillips 
Wm. Martin Crenshaw 
John F. Burton 
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Jno. Branch 

Ja. Iredell 

Jos. A. Hill 

John W. Huske 
Hugh McQueen 
John Giles 

D. Rainey 

Edgar (?) Jones 
John L. Kirkland 
Geo. W. Mordecai 
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Walker Anderson 
A. J. Hill 

T. L. Clingman 
Jno, Bragg 

Jas. H. Norwood 
Saml. I. Price 
Nelson B. Hughes 
Richard H. Battle 
John H, Parker 
Jn. W. Norwood 
Wm. H, Owen 
Edwrd. D. Hill 
Will A. Graham 
Wm. F. Strudwick 
Lewis Williams 
Geo. McNeill 

J. Yarbrough 
Jesse Rankin 
Robt. G. Allison 
Jno, M. Sledman 
Jos. A. Hill 

Rev. Saml. Price 


* These signatures are affixed to the Constitution as found in Institute of 
Education, Minutes, 1831-1832. 


Nelson B. Hughes 
D. S. Russel 
George Hooper 
Edwarl J. Hall 
W. P. Gunn 

W. M. Norwood 
D. M. Barringer 
S. L. Ives 

P. B. Wiley 

Jos. Littlejohn 

T. Settle 

J. R. J. Daniel 
Thomas L. Hoskins 
Simeon Colton 

K. P. Williss 
John I. Lockhart 
Saml. Ruffin 
Paul C, Cameron 
Ben Sumner 

Ja. Cook 

Jno. A. Downey 
Michael Osborne?® 





WE'VE COME A LONG WAY: 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


Now and then, in various fields of endeavor, it is well to 
stop and, as it were, to take a look at ourselves—to take stock 
of what we have accomplished, what we have failed to ac- 
complish, and what we may perhaps hope to achieve in the 
future. It is this kind of look in the field of history and histori- 
cal activities in North Carolina that I propose for us to take 
tonight. 

The North Carolina Historical Review for January, 1927, 
included Dr. J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton’s article, “The Pres- 
ervation of North Carolina History,” in which the author un- 
dertook to tell what had been accomplished in the historical 
field in our State up to that date. The present account seeks 
to bring the story up to date, as well as to touch on certain 
areas that Dr. Hamilton did not cover. 

Since the beginning of the century we seem to have made 
remarkable progress in this field. In general, our people today 
are probably showing more interest and activity in their his- 
tory than ever before. Let us consider different phases of the 
subject and see what has actually been accomplished. 

In the field of official archives, the valuable series of records 
of the various State departments and agencies are for the 
most part preserved either in the agency of origin or in the 
State Archives. Thanks to the fine work in which the late 
R. D. W. Connor pioneered, we do not have the bad situation 
that yet exists in some of our States where valuable and irre- 
placeable official records are rotting or mildewing, or being 
chewed up by insects in closets, attics, or basements, or on 
trash heaps. Within the past half dozen years, in addition to 
transferring valuable records to the State Archives, we have 

*Dr. Christopher Crittenden is Director of the State Department of 
Archives and History. This paper was delivered as his presidential address 


to the Historical Society of North Carolina at Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, November 1, 1957. 
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developed a program of records administration that involves 
writing an administrative history of each State agency, mak- 
ing an inventory of its records, and providing for every series 
of records of the agency by fixing schedules for either per- 
manent preservation by the agency, or immediate disposal, 
or microfilming and disposal, or disposal after a stated period 
of time (usually after transfer to our State Records Center), 
or immediate or eventual transfer of records to the State 
Archives. 

Our county records are likewise better preserved than for- 
merly. Many of the older, valuable series have been trans- 
ferred to the State Archives, and others have been micro- 
filmed, with microfilm copies being placed in the Archives. 
Many of our counties are caring for their records better than 
they did a few decades ago. A program of records adminis- 
tration for our one hundred counties is being developed, with 
schedules for the various series of records. 

The official records of our municipalities in general are not 
as valuable for historical research as are the records of our 
State agencies and counties. Thus the municipal records have 
not received as much attention, but we are undertaking to 
work out a program of records administration in this field also. 

In the realm of private and unofficial manuscripts we can 
hardly be accused of lagging behind. At the University of 
North Carolina is the large and valuable Southern Historical 
Collection, including materials not merely from North Caro- 
lina but from the entire South. At Duke University is the 
extensive manuscript collection relating to the Methodists, 
North Carolina, the South, the rest of the Nation, and even 
certain foreign countries. The State Archives include the 
private and unofficial papers of many persons prominent in 
North Carolina history. At Salem are the methodically kept 
and well-preserved Archives of the Moravians. At Montreat 
is the extensive and valuable collection relating to the South- 
ern Presbyterians. The Methodists have begun a similar col- 
lection at Lake Junaluska. The Guilford College Library 
preserves many Quaker records. In the Wake Forest College 
Library is a large Baptist collection. Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege has assembled materials relating to the Disciples of 
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Christ. In addition, there are several smaller public manu- 
script collections in our State. 

Likewise, in the field of libraries we have come a long way. 
Both Duke University and the University of North Carolina 
have built up very large collections in the realm of history, 
and some of our colleges have useful collections in special 
fields. In public libraries, our State Library has worthwhile 
research collections, and some of our county and municipal 
libraries have likewise acquired research materials of value, 
especially for their own local areas. 

In historical research, it would appear that we are doing 
our share. The archives, manuscript collections, and libraries 
listed above are extensively and intensively used by research- 
ers. These consist of ri members from universities and 
colleges in our own State, elsewhere in the South, and 
throughout the Nation. Many of them are graduate students. 
In addition, there are other researchers—writers of historical 
fiction, writers of newspaper and magazine articles, amateur 
writers of county history, and still others. And of course we 
always have with us those engaged in genealogical research, 
who make use particularly of official State and county records. 

In historical publication, we likewise seem to be accom- 
plishing a great deal. To a large degree our publications are 
based on research in the sources indicated above. Our two 
university presses, our State Department of Archives and 
History, and our commercial publishers (of which several are 
now doing good work in the historical field) issue annually 
dozens of historical volumes. In magazines, we have The 
North Carolina Historical Review, together with The North 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Quarterly (mainly 
genealogical) and The State magazine (of a popular type, 
now containing less historical material than formerly). Our 
newspapers carry many feature articles as well as items of 
spot news relating to history. 

In radio and television we have experimented with his- 
torical topics, especially recently over WUNC-TV. Of course 
we receive from outside our borders many chain radio and 
TV programs of a historical nature. 
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In the teaching of history, we require a certain amount of 
this subject at varying levels in our elementary and high 
schools. All of our colleges and universities give courses in 
history taught by professionally trained experts. Our two 
universities include two of the leading graduate schools in 
the entire Nation, and each is strong in the field of history. 
Courses are given in various periods and aspects of history, 
and a great deal of attention is devoted to southern and North 
Carolina history. 

One significant development of the past quarter century 
has been our achievement in the historical drama. This began, 
as we all recall, with Paul Green’s “The Lost Colony” at Fort 
Raleigh in 1937—a new and original achievement in the his- 
torical field which the author dubbed a “symphonic drama” 
but which the public insists on calling a “pageant.” So effec- 
tive and so successful was this venture that it has been copied 
many times in North Carolina, elsewhere in the South, and 
indeed throughout the Nation. Even the proud Old Dominion 
has followed our lead in this respect. 

In the development of historical museums we have built 
up in Raleigh our State Hall of History, which undertakes to 
tell the story of North Carolina's past in its various periods 
and phases. A number of local museums of merit have been 
established, such as the Wachovia Museum in Salem, which 
portrays the history of the Moravians, and the Rowan Mu- 
seum in Salisbury, which is undertaking to cover the history 
of that county. We have a number of special museums, such 
as those maintained by the National Park Service at Guilford 
Courthouse and Fort Raleigh, which do a splendid job in 
covering a well-defined, limited field. Another museum of this 
specialized type is that of the Cherokee Indian, at Cherokee. 

There is more interest in preserving our historic sites than 
ever before. This activity is being conducted by individuals 
(as in the case of Bandon Plantation, maintained by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Fletcher); the patriotic societies (as with “The 
Cornwallis House,” maintained by the Colonial Dames); the 
counties (for instance, the reconstructed home of Nathaniel 
Macon, kept up by Warren County); and the municipalities 
(for example, the Andrew Johnson Birthplace, maintained 
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by the City of Raleigh). The United States Government takes 
care of several historic sites within our borders (such as 
Moores Creek National Military Park). 

The State Government within recent years has entered 
into this program on a broad scale. Some of this activity, of 
course, is conducted by special commissions, as in the case 
of the Tryon Palace Commission, which, as all of us know, is 
restoring the Colonial Capitol of North Carolina. Two State 
agencies that are engaged to a limited degree are the State 
Department of Conservation and Development, which main- 
tains Fort Macon and Pettigrew State Parks, and the High- 
way Department, which is responsible for the erection and 
maintenance of some 800 historical markers and also for 
maintaining a few historic areas (such as the site of the Ben- 
nett Place ). Most of this work that is done by the State, how- 
ever, is handled by the Department of Archives and History, 
which was assigned the full function by the General Assembly 
of 1955. The Department maintains some sites directly (as 
Town Creek Indian Mound and Alamance Battleground). 
It is responsible for certain sites that are acquired by the 


State but leased to unofficial organizations for maintenance 
(as the James Iredell House in Edenton and the House in 
the Horseshoe in Moore County). The Department also 
handles certain funds or 2 by the General Assembly 


for various properties to which the State does not acquire 
title (for example, Historic Halifax). 

What unofficial organizations are engaged in historical 
activity in our midst? A part is played by certain national 
and regional groups such as the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Society 
of American Archivists, the American Association for State 
and Local History, and the Southern Historical Association. 
From time to time many of us serve as officers and on com- 
mittees, participate in programs, perhaps engage in extra- 
curricular divertissements, and otherwise take part in the 
activities of these organizations. 

Of State organizations we have quite a few. We have, of 
course, the Historical Society of North Carolina, dating back 
to Governor Swain and recently revived—an organization 
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limited to seventy-five members who, to be eligible for mem- 
bership, must have made substantial contributions to the 
field of history. We have our North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Association, established in 1900, straddling the 
areas of literature and history, with a broad and growing 
membership of some 1,200, the program of which has recently 
been expanded. Our North Carolina Society of County and 
Local Historians is a grass roots organization whose chief 
function is to conduct tours of our various counties. Our 
North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities is 
both a social and a historic preservation organization. We 
have a number of patriotic societies, both state-wide and 
local, with their feet more or less in the historical field. 

Certain special organizations exist and function, each for a 
specialized and limited purpose. Such organizations are the 
Roanoke Island Historical Association, whose sole function 
is to produce “The Lost Colony,” and the Cherokee Histori- 
cal Association, which handles “Unto These Hills.” Covering 
a part of our State is the Western North Carolina Historical 
Association, a very active and useful organization. Of county 
and other local historicai societies we now have some half a 
hundred—far more than ever before. 

We have now undertaken to present a bird’s-eye view of 
the total situation. Perhaps it will be in order if, as a sequel, 
we attempt to do a little evaluating—to try to see what we 
have done and what we have failed to do. In attempting this, 
of course we enter into the area of opinion and judgment. 
What follows is merely one man’s opinion, and could be 
wrong. Here are my own comments, for whatever they may 
or may not be worth: 

In our official archives program, if I may be pardoned for 
saying so, North Carolina seems to rank among the half dozen 
leading States of the Nation. Recognized as among the best 
is our work in records administration and public archives, 
both State and local. More needs to be done with our coun- 
ties and municipalities. I am glad to report that our State De- 
partment of Archives and History can now undertake to 
render this service through a new employee, a Public Records 
Examiner, authorized by the last General Assembly. 
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In private and unofficial manuscript collections, we appear 
to rank at or near the top. Rare indeed is the significant col- 
lection of private manuscripts that is not being tracked down 
by one of our depositories—and sometimes, I have heard, 
there is more than one tracker after the same collection. 
There may be certain weaknesses in this program that need 
to be corrected. Some of our universities and colleges (in- 
cluding certain State institutions) do not have adequate pro- 
grams for handling their own records. Many of our business 
organizations probably do not conduct suitable programs of 
records administration and do not adequately preserve their 
archives. 

We have strong research libraries. Many of our local libra- 
ries perhaps are not doing as good a job as they might of 
preserving the sources of local history—newspapers, for in- 
stance. (In this connection, it probably would be unwise for 
most of our local libraries to undertake to preserve manu- 
scripts. These should go in most instances to larger deposi- 
tories that are equipped to handle them. ) 

We may not be suitably preserving the source materials, 
both printed and manuscript, in certain special fields. For 
example, there are several institutions each of which pre- 
serves a good collection for a certain religious group, but are 
adequate collections being made for some minority groups, 
such as our Episcopalians and Jews? There would seem to be 
a good opportunity to preserve the records of our minority 
racial groups. Probably very usefui collections could be built 
up for such elements in our population as the Germans, 
Scotch-Irish, and the Scottish Highlanders. There would ap- 
pear to be a very fine opportunity to establish a special collec- 
tion on the history of the Negro in our State. 

In research, always more could be done—new and addi- 
tional topics that need to be explored are forever turning 
up, or old subjects need to be re-examined. But on the whole 
we seem to be holding our own well in comparison with 
other States. 

In publishing we likewise apparently are doing well. We 
are publishing source materials and secondary works and 
articles. We now have good general histories of our State, 
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including an excellent one-volume history. One question: 
Should we seek to establish a popular historical magazine 
such as American Heritage or Virginia Cavalcade? Almost 
undoubtedly such a publication would arouse a great deal 
of interest, but at the present time the cost would seem to be 
prohibitive. 

In the teaching of history, I wonder whether in the schools 
our subject has gotten mixed up with the “social studies” and 
with other very broad and generalized topics to such an ex- 
tent that it has largely lost its meaning. Are we getting our 
young people to learn enough facts? As I travel around the 
State I am impressed by how little factual information on the 
history of North Carolina has been acquired by both our 
school children and our college students. I realize, of course, 
that we run here into questions of educational theory— 
whether progressive education is a good thing, for example— 
and I am sure you do not want me at this point to attempt a 
discussion of such involved problems. I do feel, however, 
that we are not teaching our young people enough of the 
facts of our State history. 

Radio and TV would appear to be somewhat in the ques- 
tionable sphere. Our Department of Archives and History 
has experimented with these, but we still don’t know quite 
what the answers are. One thing we have learned is that a 
tremendous amount of time is ordinarily required fo: the 
preparation of such programs. Are they worth it? Are thev 
merely ephemeral? Are they used once and then gone forever? 
In this connection we run into the problems of recording, 
slide programs, motion pictures, and other audio-visual aids. 
There would seem to be possibilities along these lines, but 
they have not yet been fully worked out. 

In historical museums, we have come a long way, but we 
can even do more. The chief need of our State Hall of History, 
and indeed of the entire Department of Archives and Historv. 
is for a new building so that ample services can be rendered 
to all the people of our State. There are excellent opportuni- 
ties for additional special museums, and it would be a fine 
thing if every county could have its own local museum. 
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As for historic sites, there are undoubtedly fine possibili- 
ties. In this connection we probably should bear in mind the 
need of preserving the typical—such as a pre-machine-age 
crossroads village, a tobacco barn, or a Victorian town house 
(like those yet remaining on Blount Street in Raleigh), but 
there are undoubtedly limits. It would seem that the State 
government should maintain only sites of state-wide histori- 
cal significance, only a few dozen at the most. In addition, 
there would appear to be a future for local restoration pro- 
grams, such as the very fine one at Old Salem. 

Of organizations of state-wide scope, we seem to have 
enough, at least for the present. The great need seems to be 
for a larger number of local organizations—at least one in 
every county—and we are moving rapidly in this direction. 

In conclusion, since 1900 we in North Carolina have come 
a long way on the road of developing and expanding our his- 
torical program and activities. But there is always more to be 
done. Of chief significance, our people still are not adequately 
informed regarding their history. I feel, and feel strongly, 
that it is our duty and responsibility to make use of every 
practicable device and method we can think of, every weapon 
in our armor, in order to encourage, stimulate, and assist our 
people to comprehend and appreciate their past, the heritage 
that is theirs. 





PAPERS FROM THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
SESSION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., RALEIGH, 
DECEMBER 5, 1958 


INTRODUCTION 


Culminating in an address by President Harry S. Truman, 
delivered in the Raleigh City Auditorium to some 3,000 per- 
sons, the fifty-eighth annual session of the North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association drew the largest attend- 
ance and was the best publicized for many a year—probably 
for all time. The year 1958 marked the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of Andrew Johnson in the City of 
Raleigh, and the Association and allied societies featured this 
sesquicentennial in their meetings. Not merely in size but 
also in quality it was felt that the various meetings compared 
favorably with those of other years. 

With the exception of the talk by Dr. Robert Lee Humber, 
“Sir Walter Raleigh Memorial” (for which no copy was pre- 
pared), we are glad to include in the pages that follow all 
the papers that were presented at all the Association’s meet- 
ings. 





LEST WE FORGET: NORTH CAROLINA’S 
COMMEMORATION OF THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES 


By HuGH DoRTCH 


In a little more than two years we will reach the centennial 
of the greatest struggle in which our nation ever engaged. 
The United States Government has established a Commission 
to co-ordinate activities in this commemorative field, and 
many of the States, including our sister Commonwealth of 
Virginia, have already set up committees or commissions for 
the purpose. It seems fitting and proper that our own State of 
North Carolina and our people participate in this commemo- 
ration. 

In the very beginning, in order to clarify what we propose 
to do—and also what we do not propose to do—let me quote 
from an address by a distinguished southern historian, Dr. 
Bell Irvin Wiley of Emory University, a member of The Na- 
tional Commission, delivered to that Commission earlier 
this year. 


I should like to stress the point that the Civil War Centennial 
Commission hopes earnestly to avoid any sort of activity that 
will tend to revive the bitterness and hatred engendered by the 
conflict of a century ago. Rather, we want to commemorate the 
greatness demonstrated by both sides in that momentous strug- 
gle. The Civil War was a time of supreme greatness for both 
North and South—and for the American Nation. Never before 
nor since have Americans been called on to make such enormous 
sacrifices as in the terrible years, 1861 to 1865. The cost is tragi- 
cally told in terms of human lives. 

On the Southern side about 258,000 soldiers made the supreme 
sacrifice; of these, 94,000 died of hostile bullets and 164,000 
from other causes. On the Union side, deaths aggregated 360,222; 
of these, 110,070 were battle casualities and 250,112 were deaths 
from other causes. More than twice as many men, North and 
South, died of disease as perished from enemy bullets. The aggre- 


* Colonel Hugh Dortch of Goldsboro is a practicing attorney and is 


Chairman of the Civil] War Centennial Committee, North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association. 
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gate in soldier deaths on both sides in the Civil War was 618,000. 
Deaths of American service men in all other wars, beginning 
with the American Revolution and coming on down through the 
Korean Conflict, totaled only 606,000. 

But deaths of men who donned the uniform were only a part 
of the sacrifice. The deprivation, anxiety, loneliness, and sorrow 
of the folk at home, and especially of the lowly women left to 
care for large families during the absence of their menfolk, were 
so tremendous as hardly to be comprehensible to people of our 
generation. 

These enormous sacrifices were made by the people of both 
sections with a fortitude and heroism that ~vas nothing short of 
magnificent. The exemplary conduct of our forebears in this 
costly struggle should inspire in us the profoundest admiration 
and pride. 

It is this sacrifice and heroism of Americans, North and South, 
that we Americans of today, their descendants, seek to commemo- 
rate. There is no desire on the part of the Commission, as I in- 
terpret its motivation, to give to the commemoration any 
sectional or partisan character. The War was America’s greatest 
experience and the Centennial commemoration of it should be 
an American activity, an American ceremonial, recognizing the 
sincerity of both contestants and glorying in the greatness that 
they demonstrated in supporting their respective causes. 


Along these same lines, the National Commission has em- 
phasized that through these local observances will arise “A 
new study of American patriotism—a study which should 
give us a deeper understanding of the immense reserves of 
bravery, of sacrifice and of idealism which lie in the Ameri- 
can character.” They propose that in commemorating the 
Centennial of the War that “We do not want simply to string 
together a series of holidays, reviving here the exultation of 
victory and there the sadness of defeat. Rather, the Centen- 
nial must give us a new understanding of the way in which 
Americans built from sacrifice and suffering an enduring 
nation and a lasting peace.” 

In keeping with these suggestions of State and local par- 
ticipation and evaluating the part that North Carolina played 
in this War, giving more men to the Confederate cause and 
suffering more losses than any other State, The North Caro- 
lina Literary and Historical Association has formed a com- 
mittee made up of fifty-five citizens representing every sec- 
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tion of the State. The first meeting of this North Carolina 
Civil War Centennial Committee was held in Raleigh on 
October 10. Colonel Hugh Dortch, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presided. The background and purposes of the Cen- 
tennial observance were given by Dr. Christopher Critten- 
den, Director of the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory. Members of the Committee were introduced. It was 
pointed out at this time that the State of Virginia has already 
enacted a bill authorizing a Centennial Commission and that 
$25,000 per year has been appropriated for this purpose. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by the Committee, 
as follows: 


Whereas, that War was the greatest test our country ever 
faced, built of the heroism and endurance that were drawn from 
men and women of both sections by devotion to principles valued 
more than life itself, and the loss, the gain, and the experience 
itself are a common National possession, and 

Whereas, our ancestors, having fought to the limit of endur- 
ance for four years, when the fighting ended closed ranks and 
ever since have stood firmly together, fighting side by side, when 
occasion has demanded, and 

Whereas, it is just and right that the people of the State of 
North Carolina, remembering the valor and sacrifice of its sons, 
who fought and died for principles which they believed eternal, 
and the sons of other states who also made the supreme sacrifice 
for their convictions, should commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of The War Between The States, and 

Whereas, A National Commission has been established to plan 
for and conduct appropriate programs in connection with the 
approaching Centennial of the many important events of the 
Civil War, and 

Whereas, many States of the Union have established agencies 
to conduct such programs, and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States has appropriated 
$100,000 annually, the State of Virginia $25,000 annually, and 
other states have made comparable appropriations for this 
purpose, and 

Whereas, the State of North Carolina contributed more men 
to the Southern cause, and suffered heavier losses, than did any 
other State. 

Now therefore, Be It Resolved by the Civil War Centennial 
Committee of The North Carolina Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation: 
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1. That it is fitting and proper that the State of North Caro- 
lina and its people participate fully in the proposed Civil War 
Centennial Programs. 

2. That the General Assembly of North Carolina is hereby 
respectfully requested to authorize the appointment of a state- 
wide commission for this purpose. 

3. That the General Assembly is respectfully requested to 
make an appropriation toward this end of $25,000 annually for 
the 1959-1961 biennium. 

Adopted at a meeting in the city of Raleigh, October 10, 1958. 


An Executive Committee was elected and includes the 
following: Colonel Hugh Dortch, Chairman, Goldsboro; Mr. 
Billy Britt, Smithfield; Mrs. D. S. Coltrane, Raleigh; Mr. Paul 
Green, Chapel Hill; Dr. Robert Lee Humber, Greenville; Mrs. 
Ernest Ives, Southern Pines; Mr. Hector McLean, Lumber- 
ton; Mr. McDaniel Lewis, Greensboro; Mr. Herb O’Keef, 
Raleigh; and Mr. J. R. Peacock, High Point. 

Now, in a practical and definite way, how do we suggest 
that the State of North Carolina commemorate this Cen- 
tennial: ) 


1. By locating and preserving valuable documents. We should 
make every effort to bring to light manuscripts, diaries, photo- 
graphs, and other records contributing to the true history of the 
War, and to see that such records are placed in fireproof de- 
positories where they will be permanently preserved. 

2. By encouraging and sponsoring research and publication. 
We should foster and support research that will result in new 
volumes of documents and secondary works on North Carolina’s 
part in the War. A specific project that we should encourage is 
the completion of the great work, A History of North Carolina in 
The War Between the States, better known by a short title Bethel 
to Sharpsburg, by that fine scholar, Dr. Daniel Harvey Hill. Dr. 
Hill lived only to carry the work the first year and a quarter, and 
by all means it ought to be finished in order to recount in full 
detail North Carolina’s contribution to the Southern cause. We 
should likewise encourage research and publication of special 
works on the history of various military units, campaign or 
battle histories, and our State on the home front, including in- 
dustry, transportation, agriculture, and various other aspects of 
the everyday life of our people at home. 

3. By developing promotion and publicity. We should make 
full use of the press, radio, television, motion pictures, and other 
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means of communication in order to inform our people and the 
entire Nation of North Carolina’s great contribution. We should 
encourage local historical societies, patriotic organizations, and 
other groups to engage in activities in this field. 

4. By arranging Memorial observances, We should plan and 
prepare to commemorate campaigns and battles in our State and 
also to hold state-wide commemorative ceremonies to observe 
significant anniversaries. We should undertake, where appropri- 
ate, to produce fitting dramas, both indoor and outdoor. Our State 
has been the leader in the entire Nation in this kind of observ- 
ance. Certainly we should expect to make a success of this during 
the forthcoming Centennial. 


The purpose of all this is twofold: 


1. To make our people conscious of their great and noble 
history, to see that they are cognizant of the heritage that is 
theirs. 

2. To obtain for our State its share of the tremendous tourist 
business that will develop in connection with these observances. 
We do not wish in any way to cheapen or commercialize the 
commemoration but it has been proved by The Lost Colony, Unto 
These Hills, and other similar performances that a high standard 
of drama and patriotism can be maintained, while at the same 
time large numbers of tourists can be attracted. 


Other States are going to take part in this commemoration. 
If we in North Carolina should fail suitably to do so, we 
would be missing a great and golden opportunity—golden in 
more ways than one. 

As a matter of fact, many communities and groups in our 
State in any event are going to participate in one way or an- 
other. The proposed State Commission will seek to plan and 
co-ordinate these activities. 

This in brief, is what your Committee is seeking to do. 
Your Committee feels that our State has a great and wonder- 
ful opportunity in this field. It is hoped that full advantage 
will be taken of this opportunity. 





“TWEETSIE” 
By JULIAN SCHEER * 


There are few writers or historians I know—and I consider 
myself neither—who enjoy the chore of speechmaking, no 
matter how informal. Those who do enjoy it—the frightening 
process of looking at watches, rustling notes, sipping of water 
—appear to be either recent graduates of the new American 
craze, the toastmasters clubs, or for money or to help book 
sales. I have not had time to study the fine art of speech- 
making at a toastmasters club; I am not getting paid; and I 
doubt seriously if anyone here will rush to Alfred Williams 
to purchase a copy of Tweetsie, The Blue Ridge Stem- 
winder ($2.95, Heritage House) or Choo Choo: The Char- 
lie Justice Story ($3.95, Bentley). I am afraid I have no 
Lolita on the bookstore shelves this Christmas. 

I am frank to admit that I am out-of-place before this 
group, a group which not only writes but, God forgive, 
reads! 

My position, using the term loosely, on The Charlotte 
News (Charlotte, 5 cents) has resulted in my being required 
to do much of this kind of thing but I still can’t get used to 
it. I omitted one facet of the chores of speechmaking: ego. 
And when Dr, Crittenden invited me to speak, I could not 
say no, especially since he spent at least $1.35 on a long 
distance telephone call to Blowing Rock. I do think I should 
add here that, while satisfied at the moment with the task 
ahead and ready to face it bravely, 20 minutes seems quite 
a limitation if I am to “tell all about Tweetsie.” 

To the task, then: I should like to break this 20 minutes, or 
the 18% minutes which are left, into three parts: (1) What 
is Tweetsie? (2) How do you write a history of Tweetsie? 
and (3) Why Tweetsie today? 

The act of the Tennessee State Legislature which gave 
birth nearly a century ago to the East Tennessee and West- 
ern North Carolina, and subsequently to Tweetsie, was 


* Mr. Julian Scheer is a columnist for The Charlotte News, Charlotte. 
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fathered purely by commercial considerations. And so long 
as these considerations were served by the narrow gauge 
railroad, it prospered. 

But to the mountain people of Carolina and Tennessee, 
people isolated for generations from the world beyond the 
footwalks of the hills, Tweetsie grew up with the region as 
a natural thing that went hand in hand with what God had 
planned. Few of these people had even seen a train. 

When the road was chartered, the westernmost Carolina 
tracks were those of the Western North Carolina Railroad, 
but its iron went only as far as the Head of the Road in the 
Piedmont hills a few miles west of Salisbury, still miles from 
the mountain country. 

On the Tennessee side of the Appalachians, connecting 
railroads made a system along a line strung from Bristol in 
Virginia through Knoxville, down to Chattanooga in Tennes- 
see; but the great mountains were not breached east and 
west. 

The discovery of magnetic iron ore in the mountains of 
North Carolina and the great railroad boom which followed 
the Civil War brought Tweetsie to the Blue Ridge. The ter- 
rain was as rugged as any in eastern America, and the ore had 
to be hauled out economically to be of any real value. 

In 1866, the Tennessee State Legislature granted a charter 
to the East Tennessee and Western North Carolina Railroad 
“for the purpose of constructing a Railroad from the East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, commencing at either Car- 
ter or Johnson Depots on said road, running by way of Eliz- 
abethton, Doe River Cove and Crab Orchard to the North 
Carolina line near the Cranberry Iron Works.” 

The charter bound the company to begin work in two 
years and to complete the work in five—but times were 
hard. The railroad underwent several changes of ownership 
and name and by the time the line was five miles long it was 
already in receivership. Finally, Ario Pardee, a Philadelphia 
business man, bought the line; and he had some stock in the 
Cranberry Iron and Coal Company which had been organ- 
ized to take the rich ore from the Cranberry mines. 
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After a tangle of legal difficulties, the work on the line 
began in earnest in 1879 under the work of a oung engineer 
named Col. Thomas E. Matson. His men, wales with prim- 
itive tools, swung into the task ahead. They moved slowly 
eastward through the frowning walls of the Blue Ridge, the 
Doe River Gorge—chipping out the first of five tunnels—and 
moved toward Cranberry. From Cranberry to Hampton the 
bed rose 1,500 feet at one point. 

Fifteen years after the 5 Som had first been granted— 
and a million dollars worth later—the road was completed 
from Johnson City, Tennessee, to Cranberry, North Caro- 
lina. Eventually the lure of timber brought the line—after 
the purchase of the old Linville River Railroad—to its ulti- 
mate terminus of Boone. 

In 1916 Tweeitsie had become a 66-mile railroad from 
Johnson City, Tennessee to Boone. And here the legend de- 
velops, for Tweetsie brought civilization to the hills. 

Tweetsie was not just one engine, as many believe. It was 
at least 12 during her long career. The East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina—which was known affectionately 
as “Eat “Taters and Wear No Clothes” or “Exquisite Trains 
and What Nice Conductors’—carried five to six freights a 
day and three passenger trains on fairly regular schedules. 
Tweetsie moved over these hazardous tracks at rates varying 
from five miles an hour to the unheard of speed of 40. 

Tweetsie’s huffing and puffing, winding and dipping, tun- 
neling through the hills became a part of a new way of life, 
for the little train brought magazines and newspapers, doc- 
tors, preachers, teachers, and old time drummers to the 
region. For a half a century—until floods in 1940 wiped out 
half the line and she was ultimately abandoned in 1950— 
the narrow gauge engines, all called Tweetsie, and miniature 
coaches tweeted past farms and homes, as pleasant and un- 
hurried conductors rattled off romantic names like Watauga 
Point, Sycamore Shoals, Pardee Point, Roan Mountain, Cran- 
berry, Minneapolis, Montezuma, Shulls Mills and Boone. 

The authors of the little book on Tweetsie, Miss Elizabeth 
McDonald Black of Queens Coilege, Charlotte, and myself, 
found that Tweetsie, while her impact was great, had no 
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colorful history as the Union Pacific which opened the west 
or the mighty New York Central which sped up the Mohawk 
Valley. 

Ours had to be told, we thought, in spiritual values. We 
decided that more important than carloadings was the re- 
sponse of the people of the region to the railroad. We tackled 
what I consider a rather unique historical problem. 

We used a fictionalized folk approach and have tried to 
tell the story of the train in the spirit and vernacular of the 
people of the hills. What did Tweetsie mean to them? Why 
did they love the train? How did the train change their way 
of life? We found we could tell the story of the significance 
it had on the lives of these isolated people. 

The story of Tweetsie, I felt, had to be told in terms like 
these: 


A woman flagging down a train and an engineer yelling, 
“Hurry up and get on.” 
“Get on?’ the woman said, “I just want the time of day.” 


Or the story of the train the day it jumped the track. — 


the crew was awaiting wrecker ‘help from Johnson City, 
‘woman “confessed” the crime. The train had killed her ah 
she said, and she was sick and tired of awaiting her claim. So 
she greased the tracks with lard from the very same pig— 
and would do so until the ET&WNC paid her ‘off. Needless 
to say, the claim check arrived shortly. 

And there is the story about a certain house on the top of 
a hill. The train crews stopped there frequently, telling in- 
quisitive passengers that they ran up the hill to get a drink 
of cool mountain water. 

The truth: the area’s prettiest gal lived there. 

And Tweetsie today? Grover C. Robbins, Jr., a young vis- 
ionary and a successful businessman, was reared within the 
sound of Tweetsie’s shrill whistle. He, too, missed it when it 
left the hills. Forever he seemed to be stumbling into it—for 
there was always talk, it seemed, of the beloved little train. 

Robbins decided to bring the train back to the hills. It had 
an unsuccessful and frightening experience in Virginia by 
promoters there who were washed away by Hurricane Hazel. 
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Gene Autry, the Hollywood cowboy, had an option to buy. 
Robbins bought Autry’s option and shipped the train to 
Blowing Rock two years ago. 

I sat with Grover one day this fall and tried to find out 
why. Surely, he saw—while many laughed—the commercial 
value it could have as a tourist attraction. Surely, there was 
sentiment attached to his move. But Grover put it to me 
simply and plainly. 

“I am a timberman, he said. “All my life I have been cut- 
ting down trees—taking something away that was meant to 
be. I saw in Tweetsie an opportunity to give—to give back 
to the people who loved her, just as a man would love a 
tree—something dear. This I have done.” 





BELLES-LETTRES IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1957-1958 


By JAMES S. PURCELL * 


This electrifying title is not deliberately misleading. I 
frankly admit that I will not reveal the winners, I will not 
give any faint clues or misdirections, I will not defend the 
actions of the Board of Award. I will say that I do not know 
who the winners are. For a few minutes I will talk about the 
twenty-one books in the designated categories—ten fiction, 
seven poetry, four juvenile—published in the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1958. While I do bespeak your attention, I 
will understand if you simply listen with hanes breath. 


The line-up is imposing. I use the term made popular in 
television but, judging from the prominence of the West as 
fictional locale, “round-up” would be more appropriate. In 
the line-up there are crimes aplenty. There are, of course, 
the sins of the boudoir. There is theft—ranging from a five- 
dollar gold piece (the “golden penny” of The Secret Circle), 
and “the poor widow's sheep” of Tall in the Sight of God, to 


the entire Modesty Valley, stolen from the Indians, in the 
same book, and the decommissioned Liberty ship from the 
flotilla at Wilmington in The Eye of a Gentle Night. There is 
homicidal violence—from the delightful garroting of the Eng- 
lish language in Dave Morrah’s Alice in Windictetand to 
the simple murders of human beings in Tall in the Sight of 
God, Pillar of Cloud, Dawn at Midnight, The Eye of a Gentle 
Night, and the carnage of War Country. But in the end it is 
demonstrated that crime does not pay, except perhaps in the 
matter of Ajax Arvane and his fertile valley and certainly in 
the matter of Dave Morrah’s mayhem on the language. Wit- 
ness the final paragraph of “Rip Von Winkler”: 


Finaller das upwoken ist gecomen. Der noggen ben splitten mit 
achen. Das beard ben reachen der knees. Der shooter ist ober- 


*Dr. James S. Purcell is a Professor of English at Davidson College, 
Davidson. Dr. Purcell reviewed the books eligible for the Sir Walter 
Raleigh Award for fiction, the Roanoke-Chowan Award for poetry, and 
the American Association of University Women Award for juvenile 
literature. 
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crusten mit rusten, and der pooch ben missen. Mit ein flashen, 
Rip ist recallen der drinken und der elfers. Rip ist also recallen 
der frau, mit shudderen. Ist das Winkler returnen? Himmel, 
nien! Rip ben finden das jug und repeaten der gulpen und der 
outengepassen ! 


Another southerner, a great writer, who, like some of the 
authors we are now considering, deserves to be better known, 
Ellen Glasgow, has tendered an assurance and a warning to 
southern writers. 


The race that inherits a heroic legend must have accumulated 
an inexhaustible resource of joy, beauty, laughter, and tragic 
passion. To discard this rich inheritance in the pursuit of the 
standard utilitarian style is, for the Southern novelist, pure 
folly. 


Many of the North Carolina writers of this past year have 
recognized this heritage, a rich one indeed. Robert A. Bowen 
in Tall in the Sight of God realistically, but sensitively, takes 
the Arvanes from Ajax and the 1771 Battle of Alamance to 
the mountains and the great-grandson Robin, the “spittin’ 
image of ol’ Ajax,” and his career as a captain in the Confed- 
erate Army and the leader in rebuilding Modesty Valley 
after the War. This novel, quickened with often-earthy de- 
tail, is a valuable addition to the literature of the southern 
Highlander. Manly Wade Wellman in his Lights Over Skele- 
ton Ridge has made another addition to the mountain lore as 
well as to his own impressive list of titles. The North Carolina 
mountain region of the present day is graphically treated as 
Mr. Wellman tells of the mine workings supposedly done by 

“Ancients” and the mysterious lights on what he calls Skel- 
eton Ridge. 

Across the State, W. Frank Landing returns to the Civil 
War past and makes use of his native area of seaboard North 
Carolina in telling the story of the construction and battles 
of the Rebel ram “Albemarle” in War Cry of the South. Hal 
Floyd in The Eye of a Gentle Night (shades of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald!) stays on the seaboard, Wilmington and Southport, 


‘Ellen Glasgow, A Certain Measure (New York, 1938), 142-143. 
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but comes to the present time for his detail-laden account of 
crime and sex in the Cape Fear region. 

A large part of the juvenile literature (possibly three of the 
four entries ) is laid in the State. Swamp Life: An Almanac is 
a narrative of the wild creatures in a small swamp along the 
banks of Little Fiery Gizzard Creek, near Pine Bluff, as seen 
through the perceptive eyes of Glen Rounds and revealed 
through his deft words and drawings. There is sensitivity but 
no sentimentality; one section is headed: “Everyone Has To 
Eat and Some Must Eat Their Neighbors.” Nina Payne Long 
in My Talking Parakeet and Other Stories for Children re- 
membered her own not-always-happy childhood in Piedmont 
North Carolina—a childhood of watermelon slicing and brush 
arbor preaching as well as a disappointing Christmas. While 
the childhood that Ina B. Forbus presents in The Secret Circle 
is the eternal land of fantasy, the true-to-life details of the 
inhabitants of Crickety Creek reveal, to me at least, rural 
North Carolina of a generation ago. 

Not all of the writers under our scrutiny concerned them- 
selves with the Carolina scene. And in the eyes of the Board 
of Award they did not need to; in the scoring of the com- 
peting book “Relevance to North Carolina and her people” 
accounted for only ten points out of a possible hundred. 
Donald R. Morris, in Warm Bodies, recalled fifteen years of 
Navy life as he bounced through several months as a lieu- 
tenant on an LST in peace time. There were side trips, by 
bus, to the ancestral home of the land-based heroine in Little 
Hominy. “It’s in North Carolina. Not far from Big Hominy,” 
as the harrassed telephone operator discovered. Query: Does 
Lt. Morris get his ten points? Betty Smith does not get hers. 
In Maggie-Now she lovingly reviewed her Irish heritage from 
County Kilkenny to Brooklyn. She does deserve her accumu- 
lation of points for “Universality of appeal.” 

Other authors found literary resources in the far West, a 
popular setting. Jackson Burgess in Pillar of Cloud wrote of a 
westward trek made just before the Civil War, a journey 
suspensively alive with a forest fire and psychological ten- 
sions. Just after the Civil War, a rancher-squatter conflict in 
the Arizona Territory set the stage for the action in Gray 
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Harris's Dawn at Midnight. William O. Turmer has captured 
the turbulence of the Northwest, the territory of Washington 
in 1855, in his War Country. Glenn Rounds, in his other entry 
in juvenile literature, Whitey and the Wild Horse, shows that 
he is as much at home on his home on the range in Montana 
as he is in the Sandhills swamp. 

Two of the poets in our group used North Carolina themes. 
Edith Deaderick Erskine wrote several “ballads” of the moun- 
tains. One tells of a mountain boy who “lived up Reems Creek 


”> 


way. 


Oh, Zeb Vance fished for mountain trout, 

He waded in the streams, 

He drove his mule to plow the fields 

The while he dreamed his dreams. 
(“Mountain Days’) 


Another North Carolinian was given tribute in Mrs. Erskine’s 
lines—Thomas Wolfe. 


His mind was an infinite chalice 
Upheld for the last drop of wine. 
(“Infinite Chalice’’) 


Opal Winstead’s collection, Daughter of Saul and Other 
Poems, with its strong Biblical themes includes several poems 
of regional significance. They are the measured “Carolina 
Work Song,” “Gray Street” (the scene of a quiet tragedy in a 
textile town ), and this four-line vignette, “A Certain Southern 
Street”: 


Magnolia blossoms, opulent and cold 
Adorn decaying grandeur as of old; 
And tired beauty is laid out in state, 
Stiffly unbending like the public’s Great. 


Much of the poetry submitted transcended the regional. 
Some of it is inspirational, even philosophical, in tone: John 
Calvin Hauenstein’s Poems of Renewal, Milton Wynn King’s 
Anvil Knells, and some of Paul Bartlett’s Moods and Memo- 
ries. Johnnie Lee Marks’s rhythmical exercises, Peep Holes, 
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are directed to the child’s “wise simplicity,” as the author 
aptly puts it. Wyche Reiter Hart’s romantic lyricism, sug- 
gested by the title of her volume, The Golden Falcon, is 
openly expressed in “To a Reader”: 


They tell me that the days are gone 

When romance ruled both men and art; 
That now the modern idiom 

Is what’s required to jolt the heart! 


And yet I’m sure I’m not the lone 
Romantic lost in modern time, 
So for those other misplaced souls 
I try to write romantic rhyme! 


At the other extreme there is the hardness of idea and symbol 
in Mrs. Erskine’s “Old Harlot” with the “symbols of ruin” 
which would win recognition from the most dedicated ad- 
herents to the “New Poetry’: 


She groped beside her chair for a tomato can, 
Its picture showing nature’s rich fruition. 
Down inside she skillfully spat blood. 


In between are some of Paul Bartlett’s sonnets in which the 
strong idea is encased in the traditional form. “Cold War’ is 
a good example: 


Now is the tautened interval of waiting, 
The dark, the heavy hour of huddling fear— 
The herd-cohesion when the storm is near. 
Now is the season of insensate hating, 
Of foe-revilement and of self-inflating, 
When reason flees the scorn of folly’s sneer, 
And tawdry work, so showily sincere, 
Is wived with drab intent in mongrel mating. 


Man now with man has come to grips at last, 
Not armed with spear or musket, as of yore, 
But with a new device whose thunder-blast 
Shall tally brasiered millions to its score... 
The age of lethal littleness is past; 
The day of meager murder is no more. 
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Another literary annal of North Carolina has been consid- 
ered; another chapter has been added to the Kulturgeschichte 
of the State. Some of the twenty authors of 1958 are worthy 
descendants of another author, John Lawson, Gentleman, 
Surveyor-General of North Carolina, who, just two hundred 
and fifty years ago, was writing his book, A New Voyage to 
Carolina . . . published in London in 1709. Lawson, who 
almost certainly fulfilled the three-year residence rule of eli- 
gibility for an award, assured the Lords Proprietors of the 
colony, to whom his book was dedicated: 


I here present your Lordships with a Description of your own 
Country, for the most part, in her Natural Dress, and therefore 
less vitiated with Fraud and Luxury. A Country, whose Inhabit- 
ants may enjoy a Life of the Greatest Ease, and Satisfaction, 
and pass away their Hours in solid Contentment. 





A REVIEW OF NORTH CAROLINA NON-FICTION, 
1957-1958 


By Roy PARKER, JR.* 


Come to the theater, a mountain crafts school, the public 
welfare office. Meet carpetbaggers and governors, doctors in 
Confederate gray, in Union blue, in modern white. Listen to 
mountain folks and Outer Bankers, Reformation philosophers 
and Confederate cavaliers. Go with Tar Heels to Iran, Scot- 
land County, Pasquotank, Northampton. Know of Plato's 
thought, God’s power, a horse, two steamboats, a dean of 
women. 

Choose any, choose all. You may have them in the list of 
Mayflower Cup entries for 1958. Here are 32 volumes, great 
and small, from well known publishers and obscure ones, too. 
I read them all. There should be an award for the most dili- 
gent North Carolina bookreader of 1958. I read them in an 
easy chair, in the office, between baby feedings, and before 
banquets. It was an experience as broadening as it was re- 
warding. It proved several things: 

First, that North Carolina writers in 1958 produced, with 
great skill, a corpus librorum that transcends State lines in its 
worth. 

Second, at the same time these writers added hefty beef 
to the already-solid body of literature pertaining directly to 
North Carolina. Seventeen titles concern themselves solely 
with North Carolina and North Carolinians. 

Third, it was a year when old pros turned on the steam. 
LeGette Blythe came forth with two, so did Manley Wade 
Wellman. Burke Davis, Jonathan Daniels, Paul Green, and 
Bill Sharpe are in the list. Old pro Ben Dixon McNeill came 
out of self-imposed exile to join the throng. 

Fourth, people were the favorite subject of North Carolina 
writers of nonfiction in 1958. Twenty-four titles dealt mainly 

* Mr. Roy Parker, Jr., was Editor of The Herald (Ahoskie), published 
twice a week; the Ledger-Advance (Windsor), The Northampton County 


News (Jackson), and The Index (Gatesville), all weeklies. He is now a 
special correspondent for The News and Observer (Raleigh). 
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with _—— in biography, autobiography, reminiscent essay, 
anecdote, or the like. Thirteen were directly autobiographical 
or biographical. 

Fifth, and finally, the Mayflower List in 1958 proved again 
that North Carolina has a stable of established writing talent 
unmatched for training, class, and performance by thorough- 
breds under any other colors. This group—and some exciting 
newcomers—proved in 1958 that the State is not slacking off 
in its modern-day literary tradition, a tradition that is adding 
work of importance and artistic worth to the nation’s library 
shelves. 

I must tell you that I started this review with the idea that 
I could in no wise allow personal preference to influence the 
hard heart of my reviewing competence. I perhaps failed in 
this. You can draw your own conclusions as I tell you—book 
by book—of the Mayflower field for 1958. 

Let us set sail on a sea of books! 

North Carolina and nothing more. That was the subject 
of two North Carolinians who added to the shelves in 1958. 

Beth Crabtree of Raleigh and the State Department of 
Archives and History gave us North Carolina Governors. This 
is a thin little volume packed to the covers with information 
unobtainable in such easy form anywhere else in the world. 
It is the latest in the Department’s excellent series of publica- 
tions about our State. Public school history teachers through- 
out North Carolina can attest that this book will be a best- 
seller. 

Raleigh’s Bill Sharpe, wide-ranging editor of The State 
magazine, produced volume number two of his series, A New 
Geography of North Carolina. Scholars scoff at Sharpe’s un- 
fettered mixture of fact and fiction about North Carolina 
places and people. But his geographies are North Carolina’s 
own, and we love them. This one includes reprints of maga- 
zine articles dealing with 25 counties. 

John Parris of Sylva knows and loves his mountains. He 
also can spin words with the saltiness of a Blue Ridge story- 
teller. Combining knowledge, love, and talent, he gives us 
My Mountains, My People. This, too, is a collection of re- 
printed columns. The writer is a regular columnist for The 
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Citizen-Times of Asheville. His articles are valuable because 
Parris strives to save in print the immense body of word-of- 
mouth mountain lore. Further, in style they are perfect jour- 
nalism—clear, cutting, concise, and crisp. 

The much-neglected field of North Carolina biography 
received a distinguished shot in the arm from Professor Black- 
well Robinson of Greensboro. His William R. Davie is a 
definitive work about a man known but vaguely to thousands 
of present-day Tar Heels. 

In his day, Davie stood above the North Carolina scene as 
a mountain over the plain. He was Revolutionary War hero, 
politician, diplomat, and educational leader. But, in recent 
times, his name has become little more than an engraving on 
various statues and plaques. He is also the subject of a 
charming tale about the founding of the University of North 
Carolina. We all know the story of Mr. Davie’s sleep under 
the poplar tree on New Hope Chapel Hill. Blackwell Robin- 
son says the story is only legend. 

So be it. Otherwise, the life of Davie is all here. It is a 
biography as important to North Carolina literature in 1958 
as its subject was to North Carolina 150 years ago. 

Two workhorses of the North Carolina literary stable 
poured four books into Mayflower competition this year. And 
what a range of subject! An unmatched dean of women, an 
unbeatable racehorse, two steamboats (one beatable), and 
a fine lady of the hills. All have their stories told by two 
pensmen whose talent is great and whose industry is obvious. 

Manley Wade Wellman wrote of Sir Archie, racehorse, and 
the “Robert E. Lee” and the “Natchez,” steamboats. The Life 
and Times of Sir Archie and Fastest On The River tell stories 
of immensely colorful sidelights to American history. 

Sir Archie of Mowfield Plantation in Northampton County, 
and the “Lee” and “Natchez” of the Mississippi, won fame 
and fortune in exciting competition. Wellman’s books about 
them win our approval for strict attention to scholarly detail, 
but more for the zestful pace of narrative. 

Two Tar Heel ladies who have left their imprint of char- 
acter and skill on hundreds of others were the subjects of 
books by workhorse LeGette Blythe of Huntersville. 
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Yes M’am, Miss Gee is the warm, candid, reminiscense of 
the first and only dean of women Converse College ever had. 
Then, in Gift From The Hills, another whose influence ex- 
tends widely and deeply into many other lives tells her story 
with revealing modesty. North Carolina can take pride in 
Miss Mary Wilson Gee of Converse and Miss Lucy Morgan 
of Penland School of Handicrafts. Readers of North Carolina 
books can say “well done” to LeGette Blythe's ability to 
listen and record. 

The State’s windswept Outer Banks have their chronicler 
in Ben Dixon McNeill of Buxton-on-Hatteras. The Hatteras- 
man is a story told with love and gusto, depth and breadth. 
The lonely sands and bright seas are here. Even more impor- 
tant, the people are here, in all their color and character. Ben 
Dixon McNeill writes of his neighbors and his neighborhood. 
His book stands as ruggedly and honestly upon the literary 
stage as Bankers stand before the Atlantic’s gale. The book 
is published by a North Carolina publisher—John Fries Blair 
of Winston-Salem. 

Burke Davis of Greensboro knows the Civil War. Out of 
this knapsack of martial lore, he comes up this vear with 
Jeb Stuart: The Last Cavalier. Jeb’s tactics, and his antics, 
added hope, and frustration, to the Confederate cause. It is 
all here in a lusty biography of the Southland’s great cavalry 
leader. Davis’s narrative charges ahead with all the verve of 
a Stuart raid. His subiect, never a dull one. comes more alive 
hecause of the careful research which undergirds the prose. 

Another intriguing account, this one about a momentous 
hattle of ideas, is the biography by Dr. Clyde Manschreck of 
Melancthon: The Ouiet Reformer. Modern education and 
theology owe a debt to this sixteenth-centurv scholar of Wit- 
tenburg. He provided a solid magazine of philosovhic ammu- 
nition for the burning war of the spirit waged bv Martin 
Luther. This is a storv of how cloistered professors—nsing 
magnificent minds and powerful words—shaped a revolution 
that spread to everv humble hearth. It is a story that thrills 
those who believe that reasonable battles on quieter fields 
may vet take the place of the carnage of war. Melancthon’s 
biographer is a professor at Duke University. 
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When Jonathan Daniels of Raleigh turns his truth-beam on 
the foggy shades of history, you can be sure the light will 
dazzle the beholder. 

This he does in Prince of Carpetbaggers. Equally lighted 
up, of course, are various nefarious careers of an infamous 
period in North Carolina’s past. The checkered tale told here 
is that of General Milton S. Littlefield, rascal, of Raleigh and 
other points. Even more so, it is the story of some homegrown 
fellows who might have borne the title, if history had not 
been saccharine. This is an important historical work about 
the Reconstruction Period. Thankfully, it is written in a style 
as bright as the period was dark. 

Fascinating always is the man who has sought the philo- 
sophical basis of his life’s work, found it, and lived by it. Sam 
Selden of Chapel Hill has done this. He has written it down 
in Man in His Theater. This book rolls back the curtain on a 
keen mind and throws an intellectual spotlight that is helpful 
to the amateur theater-lover. 

A penetrating light has been cast into another specialized 
field—that of public welfare—by Dr. Alan Keith-Lucas of 
Chapel Hill in Decisions About People in Need. He searches 
with unflagging scholarship and a sweeping knowledge about 
this vital service of government. His conclusions should be 
helpful to welfare workers and to laymen in any attempt to 
reconcile the demands of love and justice in administering a 
program that must have both. 

What can one say, adequately, about Lucy Phillips Rus- 
sell’s A Rare Pattern? She is a person who, in a long life, has 
drawn unto herself all that is good in this business of living. 
Out of this life of seemingly humdrum events, she has been 
able to distill universal truth. She has used an immense 
talent to make her life of everyday activity the basis for a 
work of literary art. This book is an important historical work, 
an intimate eye-witness account of Reconstruction life in 
Chapel Hill. Most of all, however, it is a spiritual essay, vital 
with character and truth, transcending the historical account. 
A rare pattern, indeed. 

Then comes Paul Green of Chapel Hill. He sets us down 
and tells us, in gorgeous prose, of a life with a different tempo, 
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spent equally well. Drama and The Weather is a collection of 
short pieces. There is never a dull moment. There are mo- 
ments of high glee, of somber reflection, of intense feeling. 
In them, the dramatist-philosopher plumbs his mind, electric 
with thought and belief, to give us insights into the forces 
which move him. As the critics would say: a solid hit. 

Medicine was the field for three North Carolina writers in 
1958. Dr. H. H. Cunningham of Elon College produced 
Doctors in Gray, the story of the Confederate medical serv- 
ice. John M. Gibson wrote of a Soldier in White. Dr. Otis 
Marshall of Asheville gave us Memoirs of a GP. 

Dr. Cunningham added to the mountain of material on the 
civil conflict of 1861-1865 with a scholarly book that could 
take a prize for its cleancut writing. The story of Confederate 
military medicine is here in all its triumph and tragedy, told 
with ordered skill. 

John Gibson, Librarian of the State Board of Health, has 
researched deeply for his biography of George M. Sternberg, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army during the 
Spanish-American War and a leading bacteriologist. The re- 
sult: a definitive, lucidly-written account of an important 
life in American medical history. 

Dr. Marshall had a different purpose, of course. His small 
book is a remembrance, written with rambling unconcern 
for dates and hours. But here is warmth and character in the 
personal story of what a general practitioner saw and felt in 
50 years of practice. 

Three Tar Heel writers of 1958 took to foreign fields for 
their subjects. 

Wilmington schoolteacher Pollock Irwin wrote of A Tar 
Heel in Iran. His book is based on a journal he kept while 
serving as a tutor in the Middle East in 1931-1934. These are 
personalized glimpses of a way of life as far removed from 
ours as Cape Fear is from the Euphrates. Incidentally, this 
book is published by a new North Carolina house, Heritage 
House of Charlotte. 

John Ehle of Chapel Hill tells the story of a life which has 
roamed from Poland to Algeria, Indo-China to Bangkok in his 
book, The Survivor. Ehle’s subject is a former member of the 
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ill-famed SS army of Nazi Germany. Eddie Hukov’s postwar 
adventures include service in the Foreign Legion, war in 
Indo-China, and exile as a deserter in Bangkok. The author 
admits he was fascinated with Hukov’s story as it unfolded in 
personal letters. Readers will have the same feeling as they 
read a talented storyteller’s re-creation of Hukov’s Odyssey. 

In Great Khans and Comrades, a former government offi- 
cial gives his unique opinion about how to stop the Russian 
menace. Robert N. Golding served as a special representative 
in the Economic Cooperation Agency. He now makes his 
home in Tryon. 

Mr. Jesse F. Pugh of Old Trap in Camden County brings 
us back home with 300 Years Along The Pasquotank. His 
volume is a model for historical writing on the local level. 
This beautifully-appointed book is a collection of biographi- 
cal sketches about significant lives in the history of Camden 
County. The book meets all the technical requirements of a 
perfect historical work, and is written in a crisp style that 
moves much faster than the sluggish Pasquotank. 

John Laurens, who died as a young man in the service of 
his young nation’s battle for independence, is the subject of 
a loving biography by Sara Bertha Townsend in An American 
Soldier: The Life of John Laurens. The youthful South Caro- 
linian left an indelible mark on American history in his brief, 
but important, service to General George Washington. His 
biographer has produced a work based mainly on the well- 
written letters of Laurens. 

A searching new valuation of Plato's philosophical system 
is Dr. R. E. Cushman’s 1958 contribution. Therapeia is a 
modern scholar’s expert, thought-provoking commentary on 
the mountain of intelligence put down centuries ago by one 
of mankind’s greatest minds. Dr. Cushman is Professor of 
Theology at Duke University. 

Dr. J. A. Redhead, pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensboro, provides a useful and helpful plan for seeking 
God’s power in Letting God Help You. This is a small volume 
with a big practical message. 

The life story of a famous and beloved Baptist pastor of 
western North Carolina is told in Canaan In Carolina by 
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Wyan Washburn of Boiling Springs. In a busy lifetime, the 
Rev. John William Suttle served 37 churches. His biography 
is a chronicle of service to the Kingdom of God by a man who 
gave unselfishly and devotedly and who had wide influence 
on the lives of thousands. 

The Old Testament, Its Intent and Content is a helpful 
addition to the list of Bible commentaries. Dr. Griffith A. 
Hamlin of Goldsboro provides a tool that will be of use to 
scholars, ministers, and laymen. 

Stories of Two Lands by Mary Rebecca Powers of Wagram 
is 81 pages, paperbound, privately printed. It is subtitled: 
A Heritage of Love, Bringing to Life a Romance of Two 
Lands, Scotland and America, With History, Music, Folklore, 
War, Garden Parties and Wedding Bells. A long title, a sweet 
book. It is filled with what my profession would call “person- 
al journalism,” unabashed ramblings about life in past and 
present. The scene is mostly Scotland County. 

Waldron Baily’s Autobiography is another unabashed vol- 
ume. It is published posthumously by his daughter. These 
anecdotes from the life of a western North Carolina politician 
and sometime-author include never-before-heard tales about 
the great and near-great in Tar Heel politics. 

The colorful life of an ancient congregation of the Disciples 
of Christ is told in Kentucky's Fox Creek by Charles Cross- 
field Ware of Wilson. This little book is a treasure house of 
lore about the Fox Creek Disciples Church and of a pastor 
who was an ancestor of the author. 

Finally, the gentleman scrivener is with us this year in the 
person of Samuel T. Peace of Henderson. His book is Me and 
Old Kate. The author has been banker, business executive, 
and farmer. His little pieces read as after-dinner tales told 
by an articulate, witty, eastern North Carolina gentleman. 

And with that, we arrive back at harbor. The voyage has 
been a varied one. The sea of books has had many moods. The 
trip was imminently worth it. We have seen great sights, 
heard great sounds. North Carolinians who venture into the 
waters of the 1958 Mayflower Cup sea will, I think, agree 
that it was a good year, for writers and for readers. 
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By D. J. WHITENER* 


A subtitle for this paper could well be “An Introduction to 
the History of Universal Education in North Carolina, 1900- 
1933.” 

In 1900 North Carolina was nearing the end of a stirring 
internal political revolution, and on the threshold of three 
decades of unparalleled progress. No part of that progress 
was more significant than that in public education. 

The history of the public schools during the three decades 
preceding 1900 was characterized by timid and divided lead- 
ership, shocking illiteracy, and general backwardness. Before 
that the Civil War had crippled in this State the best ante- 
bellum public school system in the South and one of the best 
in the entire nation. Reconstruction wrecked it.’ 

The cornerstones of the new Republican Party’s educa- 
tional system were written into the Constitution of 1868 and 
the School Law of 1869.° The Constitution commanded the 
General Assembly at its first session to “provide by taxation 
or otherwise for a general and uniform system of public 
schools wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all children 
of the state between the ages of 6 and 21 years.” * To finance 
these schools for at least four months each year, both State 
and local taxes were authorized. 
~ ©Dr. D. J. Whitener is Dean of Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone. This paper was his presidential address, delivered to the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Association in Raleigh on December 5, 1958. 

1D. J. Whitener, “Public Education in North Carolina During Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-1876,” Fletcher Melvin Green (ed.), Essays in Southern History 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1949), 66-90, here- 
inafter cited as Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction”; 
Edgar Wallace Knight, The Public School in North Carolina (Boston, 1916), 
84-104, hereinafter cited as Knight, Public School; Marcus Cicero Stephens 
Noble, The Public Schools in North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1930), 97-123. 

* Journal of the Constitution Convention of 1868, 341; The Constitution 
of 1868, Article IX; Legislative Documents of North Carolina, 1868-1869, 
No. 1; Public Laws of North Carolina, 1868-1869, Chapter 184, 458-477; 
Reports of the North Carolina Superintendents of Public Instruction, 1868. 
1869, hereinafter cited as Reports of Superintendents; Weekly Sentinel 
(Raleigh), March 19, April 9, 1868; Daily Sentinel (Raleigh), July 17, 
1868; Weekly North-Carolina Standard (Raleigh), March 3, April 3, 5, 9, 


1869. 
* Constitution of the State of North Carolina, Article IX, Section 2. 
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How the enlightened and progressive system, so hopefully 
started by Governor William W. Holden and his party, was 
destroyed cannot be discussed in this brief paper. Suffice it 
to say that the law regarding State taxes for education was 
amended so that these taxes were not only collected but also 
spent within the respective county. This enabled the wealth- 
ier counties to profit at the loss of the poorer counties.* The 
system became in effect a county instead of a State system. 
The poverty of the people and a narrow interpretation of the 
Constitution by the State Supreme Court, stifled local taxes.’ 

The rise of the town graded school was more encouraging 
for some people. Beginning with Greensboro during the 
1870's, thirty towns had been granted, by 1900, special char- 
ters by the Legislature for the control of their schools.’ The 
charter gave a town the legal privilege of levying a tax on 
both private and corporate property for schools. As a result, 
the revenue from the most productive property in the State 
was used for local education. This movement was continued 
and then extended even to the rural districts. 

The history of public education in 1900 reveals that North 


Carolina had made distressingly little progress during the 
past 30 years. Of the 660,000 children of school age at that 
time only about two out of three were enrolled and a little 
less than half of those enrolled attended regularly.’ In the 23 
counties in which cotton mills were located, many of the 


“Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction,” 85-86; Public 
Laws of North Carolina, 1870-1871, Chapter 237, Section 5, 387-388. 

* Paul B. Betters (ed.), State Centralization in North Carolina (Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1932), 21-22, hereinafter cited as Betters, 
State Centralization in North Carolina; Charles L. Coon, “School Support 
and Our North Carolina Courts, 1868-1926,” The North Carolina Historical 
Review, III (July, 1926), 399-438; D. J. Whitener, North Carolina History 
(Oklahoma City: The Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1958), 189, herein- 
after as Whitener, North Carolina History. 

* Private Laws of North Carolina, 1874-1875, Chapter 15, 428; Betters, 
State Centralization in North Carolina, 44; Charles L. Coon, “The Begin- 
nings of the North Carolina City Schools, 1867-1887,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, XII (July, 1913); Reports of Superintendents, 1900-1902, lvii, lix-lxi. 

*Reports of Superintendents, 1900-1902, xii, lx, lxi, 33-337; see also 
R. D. W. Connor, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient Commonwealth 
(Chicago: Lewis Publishing Company, 4 volumes, 1929), II, 642, herein- 
after cited as Connor, North Carolina; Knight, Public School, 294-327; 
Josephus Daniels, Editor in Politics (Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941), 323; see also Luther Lafayette Gobbel, Church-State 
Relationship in Education in North Carolina Since 1876 (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1938), 142-143, 151, 168-169; State Normal Magazine, 
VI (April, 1902), 285-289. 
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children under 14 years of age worked in the mills and did 
not even enroll in school.* The total amount spent for public 
education was $950,000.° But propitious signs of a better day 
were in evidence. 

The most important harbinger of the new era was Gov- 
ernor Charles B. Aycock, elected in 1900. So important were 
his contributions that he has been acclaimed, with scarcely 
a dissenting voice, North Carolina’s Educational Governor."” 
What did Aycock contribute to public education? No his- 
torian, except a few part-time ones, has claimed that Aycock 
is the architect of our present school system. He visualized 
and spoke for an elementary school supported largely by 
local taxes on property, taught for four months in the year in 
a house to which the children could walk daily. Aycock is 
the Educational Governor because he used his position of 
leadership to sell, or at least popularize, belief in education 
for all people. In the second place, he defined more adequate- 
ly the purposes of government. Up to this time, leaders of 
industry, taxpayers generally, and even teachers had said 
that the best government was the one that governed least. 
They meant that low taxes made a people prosperous. Aycock 
challenged this belief in regard to education. He told the 
taxpayers, especially the wealthy owners of industry, that 
this was a false theory. He told them that taxes for education 
were a splendid investment. An educated people meant bet- 
ter industry, more productive workers, and more prosperity 
for everyone, he said. In this way he stimulated the move 
ment already begun for local taxes. Without the acceptance 
of this new philosophy of what government should do, many 
of the changes which followed would likely have failed.” 
~ * Reports of Superintendents, 1900-1902, 1. 

® Knight, Public Schools, 315. 

”R. D. W. Connor and Clarence Poe, Life and Speeches of Charles B. 
Aycock (New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1912), see contents, 
hereinafter cited as Connor and Poe, Charles B. Aycock; Whitener, North 
Carolina History, 217-218; Joseph Flake Steelman, “The Progressive Era 
in North Carolina, 1884-1917” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
North Carolina, 1955), 485-525, hereinafter cited as Steelman, “Progressive 
Era in North Carolina’; see also Helen G. Edmonds, The Negro and Fusion 
Politics in North Carolina, 1894-1901 (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1951), passim. 

“Charles William Dabney, Universal Education in the South (Chapel 


Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2 volumes, 1936), II, 336- 
347; Connor, North Carolina, II, 463-481. 
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Aycock’s very last speech, made in 1912, has been entitled 
the “Universal Education Speech.” In this magnificent pro- 
nouncement of educational philosophy, he spoke eloquently 
for the education of all children, without regard to race, 
family, wealth or social position, without regard to geo- 
graphic location, or the ability to achieve top rank on a 
test.” 

Taxation for the support of public schools lies at the heart 
of the history of the movement for universal education. Even 
before Aycock’s term of office, a law had been passed in 
1899 which authorized $100,000 to be spent out of the State 
Treasury for public education.’* More significant was the 
law in 1901 sponsored by Representative R. N. Simms of 
Wake County which provided for an additional $100,000." 
The Morning Post (Raleigh) reported that it was passed 
unanimously amid loud cheering.’ The law of 1901 so en- 
thusiastically enacted marked the beginning of a new princi- 
ple of support for the public schools called equalization. The 
money appropriated was to be distributed in inverse ratio 
to the value of taxable property in a county. By 1913, the 
State Equalization Fund had been increased to $250,000, and 
by 1921 to $832,250." Meanwhile, strong opposition arose to 
the principle of equalization. 

The pressure from the strictly rural counties for more 
State money to help support their schools led to the charge 
that the “pauper counties” were trying to live off their more 
provident neighboring counties. These people said that ed- 
ucation was a local matter and that the State equalization 
fund was an encouragement of an evil practice. By 1912 the 
“pauper county” issue had reached its height. 

% Connor and Poe, Charles B. Aycock, 316-324. 

% Public Laws of North Carolina, Chapter 637, 1889. This bill was intro- 
duced by Representative John B. Holmes, Democrat of north Iredell County; 
Landmark (Statesville), January 26, 1900; Betters, State Centralization in 
North Carolina, 23; Samuel Hunter Thompson, “The Legislative Develop- 
ment of Public School Support in North Carolina” (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, The University of North Carolina, 1936), hereinafter cited as 
Thompson, “Legislative Development of Public School Support.” 

% Public Laws of North Carolina, 1901, Chapter 543, Section 3. 

* The Morning Post (Raleigh), March 3, 9, 1901; see also Reports of 


Superintendents, 1900-1902, 1. 
% Reports of Superintendents, 1920-1922, 10. 
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The Charlotte Observer, December 24, 1912, published an 
article with these headlines: “ ‘Pauper Counties’ Have a 
Champion. State Must Go Forward in Public Schools De- 
velopment. Policy of Equality. Wake’s Tax Record . . . If 
Fair Calculation is Made Issue Will Be At an End.” A few 
days later The News and Observer had headlines for the same 
article: “Are There Any Pauper Counties? Answer To The 
Talk That Some Counties are Paupers. State Owes Equal 
Chance. Professor [B. B.] Dougherty Hopes to See the Day 
Come When the State is Maintained by Taxes from In- 
comes,” ™* 

There are many prophetic statements in this article, but 
time will allow for the quotation of only two. Mr. Dougherty 
said, “While we would not press the view here, there could 
be produced an abundance of argument to justify putting all 
of the educational money in the State Treasury and appro- 
priating it in such a way as to give every child an equal 
chance. North Carolina is a unit. County lines should not 
interfere with the education of our children. No state can 
be great if even part of her children are neglected. In spend- 
ing money for education, we must consider the need, not the 
source from which the money comes.” Again he said, “An in- 
creased school term is coming . . . raise the tax level and 
give the people what they need and want, a six month 
term.” * The article did not advocate that schools should 
be supported entirely from income taxes. 

Even before this time, the State had added the high school 
grades to the school system. In 1907 the rural High School 
Law was enacted.” Up to this time, the rural boys and girls 
might attend a church-supported or private school or acad- 
emy or attend one of the town special charter schools. As a 
rule the town authorities did not welcome the rural children, 
because they were poorly prepared and over aged. The 
town children had been going to school for nine to ten months 

"The News and Observer (Raleigh), January 21, 1913, hereinafter cited 
as The News and Observer. 

*The Charlotte Observer, December 24, 1912; The News and Observer, 
January 21, 1913. 

* Public Laws of North Carolina, 1907, Chapter 820, Section 10; Reports 


of Superintendents, 1906-1907, 8; see also Reports of Superintendents, 
1922, 24-29; The News and Observer, March 8, 1907. 
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during the year; the country children, about four months or 
less. 

The rural high school movement was received with en- 
thusiasm. Within the first year 157 high schools were estab- 
lished in 81 counties and almost 4,000 rural boys and girls 
enrolled. Superintendent J. Y. Joyner said, “This is, to my 
mind, the most distinctive and significant educational prog- 
ress of the period, and perhaps of this decade.” ” 

In 1917 the excitement about World War I did not stop 
the movement for a six-month school term. The campaign 
for a Constitutional Amendment was led by Professor C. C. 
Wright, County Superintendent of Wilkes County.”* Under 
a flood of petitions from every corner of the State, the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a law to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment for a six-month school term to the people at the next 
general election.” In the November election, 1918, 123,062 
people voted for the amendment and 20,096 against.** Thus 
the majority for the amendment was more than six to one. 

Before the six-month school term was added to the Con- 
stitution there was begun a movement which profoundly af- 
fected the history of the State. This was the movement of 
consolidating small rural school districts into larger units, 
and the beginning of transporting school children at public 
expense. 

The causes for the policy regarding school consolidation 
are to be found in the rural foundation of the State, as well 
as in the general educational awakening of the period. The 
prosperity of the war years and the availability of automobiles 
and better roads brought rural people and town people to- 
gether as neighbors. The country store closed its doors and 
the rural families stopped work at noon on Saturday and 

“motored” to town. The father talked with his friends in the 

» Reports of Superintendents, 1906-1907, 8. 

™ Interviews of the author with the late Dr. B. B. Dougherty, who helped 
Mr. Wright organize the campaign; Steelman, “Progressive Era in North 
Carolina,” 517; see also The News and Observer, March 8, 1917. 

Ning ueBislative Papers, 1917; Steelman, “Progressive Era "in North Caro- 


* Reports of Superintendents, 1917-1918, 10; Thompson, “Legislative 
Development of Public School Support,” 400. 
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park during summer and around a potbellied stove in the 
hardware or grocery store during the winter, while the 
mother and children shopped, window or actual, and then 
went to see William S. Hart and Pearl White at the picture 
show. 

The altered relations of the country and town had a far- 
reaching influence on the history of education. Rural people 
were quick to sense the cultural advantages of town boys and 
girls. Out of a feeling of inferiority mothers and fathers of 
the rural children, and most of them were rural, sought to 
remedy their embarrassment through education. Thus was 
begun the most heroic movement toward universal education 
in the history of the State. 

The school consolidation movement began during the war 
vears and reached its peak during the first half of the 1920's. 
Elections were held to combine small school districts into a 
consolidated unit and to vote a thirtv cent tax on farm prop- 
erty to help nav for a new school building, lengthen the school 
term to eight months, and provide for high school instruc- 
tion.* Soon beautiful educational shrines were found through- 
out the length and breadth of the State. as North Carolina 
led the nation in building strictly rural union schools. If 
questions were raised about the wisdom of local taxation 
based on declining farm income, these questions went un- 
answered. 

A concomitant of consolidation was the transportation of 
school children at public expense.”* Within a verv short time 
North Carolina had a larger number of children riding 
to and from school each dav than did anv other State in the 
American union.” 

% Reports of Superintendents, 1920-1923, 7-8, 21-23: Reports of Super- 
intendents, 1922-1924, 20-46: Reports of Superintendents, 1928-1930, 21. 
The movement for State aid in the building of schoolhouses is not mentioned 
in this article. but it is a dramatic story in itself. See Reports of Sunerin- 
tendents, 1900-1933: also see State School Facts. IT (August 15, 1926, No. 
23): IV (May 1. 1928, No. 16); VITIT (June. 1932, No. 9). 

* Reports of Sunerintendents, 1928-1930, 21. 

* Claude F. Gaddy, “School Transportation,” North Carolina Education, 
February, 1936, 231; State School Facts, IV (Julv 15. 1928, No. 21): V, 


(April 15, 1929, No. 13); X (February, 1938, No. 5); VI (November, 1941. 
No. 2). 
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Another significant movement for universal education was 
the adoption of a State salary schedule for teachers.” Al- 
ways the county educational officials jealously guarded their 
prerogative to issue certificates to teachers. Teachers were 
then employed on the basis of a bargain with the local com- 
mitteemen. In 1907 the High School Law provided that the 
State should set up the standards for high school teachers. 
In 1922 the State took complete control of certificates and 
authorized salaries in terms of certificates held. The worth- 
whileness of this step has been demonstrated many times. 
Not the least of the advantages was the partial freeing of 
the teachers from local political control. 

The decade of the 1920’s saw major contributions to the 
history of education. This was a period of declining farm 
prices and farm income. On the other hand, the decade was 
one of growth of industry and prosperity in the towns. Far- 
mers were finding it more difficult each year to make a 
living, pay their debts and taxes, and send their children to 
school. The rural counties and rural districts turned success- 
fully to the Legislature for more and more equalization 
money.” By 1927 the Equalization Fund had grown to $3,- 
209,290.59. 

The General Assembly of 1929 was faced with critical 
economic and educational issues, although the members had 
been elected a full year before the beginning of the depres- 
sion. The decline in farm income and the burdens of local 
ad valorem taxes to support consolidated schools had brought 
a crisis.” Either the State would have to furnish more money 
to operate the schools or the terms would have to be shorten- 
ed. A temporary answer to these problems was the School 
Law of 1929." This law increased the Equalization Fund for 
the six-month term and authorized a Special Tax Reduction 
~ * Reports of Superintendents, 1920-1922 viii, 30; see also James E. Hill- 
man, “Teacher Certification,” North Carolina Education, February, 1936, 
"Riles of Superintendents, 1924-1926, 9-46; Betters, State Centraliza- 
tion in North Carolina, 31-39, 43-46; Clyde A. Erwin, “State Supported 
School System.” North Carolina Education, February, 1936, 234, hereinafter 
cited as Erwin, “State Supported School System.” 


* Reports of Superintendents, 1928-1929, 8-9. 
” Public Laws of North Carolina, 1929, Chapter 245. 
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Fund to aid the rural districts to finance their extended terms 
of two months. 

Not since 1869 had there been such widespread misunder- 
standing of a constructive school law. The author of the law, 
the champion of the so-called “pauper counties,’ lived long 
enough to hear himself acclaimed later as one of the leading 
educational statesmen in North Carolina. 

The wise provisions of the School Law of 1929 were but 
portents of what was to follow. When the Legislature of 
1931 assembled, the members were met by more than 4,000 
angry farmers demanding that their local ad valorem taxes 
largely for schools be removed.” The great depression, begin- 
ning in November, 1929, had deepened hard times for the 
farmers and started a chain reaction which was destined to 
bankrupt many industries and townspeople as well. Many 
members of the Legislature were quite willing to take the 
tax off land, a relief which the farmers demanded, but they 
were unwilling to pass the burden to their town constituency. 
After the longest session in the history of the State, the Legis- 
lature enacted the MacLean School Law of 1931. Under this 
law the State assumed complete financial support for the 
school term of six months but kept the equalization principle 
for the extended terms of two months in the rural districts. A 
sales tax was authorized, although a property tax was re- 
tained. Governor O. Max Gardner, writing the next year for 
the Saturday Evening Post, said the General Assembly of 
1931 reversed the policy of equalization of thirty years, and 
“boldly stepped up and embraced the principle of State 
responsibility for the constitutional school term.” * Thus 
it was that local education, which had been inadequate in 
1869 and a failure in 1900, was nearing bankruptcy in 1931. 
Just as the School Law of 1929 was not far-reaching enough, 
so the School Law of 1931 proved to be inadequate. 

The General Assembly of 1933 was in session when Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt ordered all banks closed. What 


™ Reports of Superintendents, 1930-1932, 8-9; Betters, State Centraliza- 
tion in North Carolina, 46. 

™@= Public Laws of North Carolina, 1931, Chapter 10. 

* Saturday Evening Post, January 2, 1932, 74, quoted in Betters, State 
Centralization in North Carolina, 3. 
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should be done regarding schools? There were those who 
said that the only sensible thing to do was to close them for 
two years. Other said that the school term should be reduced 
to the constitutional term of six months. In the meanwhile 
a group of people who counseled delay gained the ascend- 
ency. They wrote the School Law of 1933. 

The School Law of 1933 sharply curtailed expenses, re- 
duced all school terms to eight months, abolished special and 
local taxes for education, and organized the county and old 
special charter districts into county and city administrative 
units. The same law abolished all ad valorem taxes, county 
and city, for education, and authorized taxes other than ad 
valorem for the support of the public schools. There were 
those who questioned the wisdom of abolishing all property 
taxes for public education. Be that as it may, as a result of 
adversity North Carolina had taken another long stride to 
achieve a “general and uniform system of public education.” 

In conclusion, no one should claim that educational op- 
portunities in North Carolina in 1933 were equal or universal 
for all the children. It can be said, however, that tremendous 
progress had been made during the past three decades to- 
ward giving every child an equal chance, and that the founda- 
tion had been laid for the present school system. North 
Carolina had led the nation in rural consolidation of schools, 
in the transportation of school children, and in State support 
for education. 

Finally, as a result of good roads and excellent rural 
schools, industry continues to locate in the country, the 
laborers in these enterprises are widely scattered and inde- 
pendent of control, and there is an absence of ghost towns 
in this State. The educational leaders of the period from 1900 
to 1933, who planned to give every boy and girl an equal 
educational chance, and every tax payer equal treatment, 
are, in a very real sense, the architects of the present-day 
greatness of North Carolina. 


“Erwin, “State Supported School System,” 234-236, 264, 268; Reports of 
Superintendents, 1932-1934, 13-16. 





THE MOST MISTREATED OF PRESIDENTS 


By Harry 8. TRUMAN* 


We are celebrating the one hundred-fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Andrew Johnson. All of the encyclopedias and 
the Dictionary of American Biography list December 29, 
1808, as his birthday. Lloyd Paul Stryker in his definitive 
biography—and the best biography of Johnson I have seen— 
says that Andrew Johnson was born on December 8, 1808. 
So you see, even in birth he was a controversial figure. 

He was born in this great State of North Carolina, right 
here in this lovely City of Raleigh. Your city was named for 
a man who lost his head on the block, because he was too 
loyal to his Queen. As happens in many, many cases succes- 
sors do not remember or appreciate the things for which 
predecessors made rewards. James I thought that he was 
Solomon, and he didn’t love the countries or attitudes under 
which the first Queen Elizabeth operated. Raleigh, you know, 
made settlements over here and named a State north of us 
for the Virgin Queen. A radical Congress didn’t think much 
of Andrew Johnson and some of the people with whom I 
worked didn’t think much of me. 

Andrew Johnson was destined to have one of the most 
stormy careers in the history of this great republic of ours 
because of his loyalty to the greatest document in the history 
of government—The Constitution of the United States. He 
stood like a rock in a hurricane against the most terrible and 
unscrupulous odds. He stood for right, against his Secretary 
of War U. S. Grant; old Thad Stevens—a crippled moron 
from Pennsylvania; Ben Wade of Ohio, who wanted to suc- 
ceed him; Chandler of Michigan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War Between the States—and 
I want to tell you something about that committee. When 


* President Harry S. Truman of Independence, Missouri, served as Chief 
Executive of the United States from April 12, 1945, to January 19, 1953. 
This copy of his address delivered in the Raleigh Memorial Auditorium on 
December 5, 1958, was taken from a tape recording made by Radio Station 
WPTF, Raleigh. 
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the Special Committee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program in World War II—which got me into the trouble for 
which I afterwards suffered—was organized, a great many of 
the senators in the United States Senate wanted to make it a 
Committee on the Conduct of the War. I knew the history of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War Between the 
States since I had read the records, the only copies of which 
are in the Library of Congress. This new committee of which 
I was chairman did not follow the example of old Ben Wade, 
Chandler, and the rest of those people who did their best to 
ruin Lincoln. Wade made a speech in Cincinnati for which 
he should have been hanged, but he wasn’t! Johnson stood 
for right against Wilson of Massachusetts, and that old crook, 
Benjamin F. Butler, known as “Spoon Butler,” because he 
stole all the silverware in New Orleans in his pose as a collec- 
tor of silver spoons. If you want to get a good history of 
Butler, you should go down to New Orleans and mention his 
name and see what happens to you. They will probably throw 
you in the Mississippi River! 

This same “Spoon Butler” had managed to steal fertilizer 
from a little island called Alta Vela, off Santa Domingo. He 
employed to represent him one of the greatest lawyers of 
that day, Jeremiah S. Black, who had been Attorney General 
and Secretary of State for James Buchanan—our weakest 
president of that era. Black and “Spoon” Butler had an 
audience with President Johnson to request him to send a 
warship to Alta Vela Island for the purpose of helping Butler 
steal some more fertilizer. The President refused and the 
Hon. Jeremiah Black, who then was representing President 
Johnson in the trial for impeachment in the high court of 
impeachment—the Senate of the United States—told Johnson 
that he would be acquitted if he would only send the ship 
so that old “Spoon” Butler could steal more fertilizer. As 
I said, Johnson refused and fired Black as his attorney in 
the midst of the impeachment trial. Black said to him, “Tf 
you don't do this for Butler, I'll resign.” Johnson said, “Your 
resignation is accepted right now!” I had the same exper- 
ience with a couple of cabinet officers I inherited who came 
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to me and said they would resign if I did not do thus and 
so. Well, they resigned all right and it was by request. 

When old “Spoon” Butler died it was reported to that 
famous old senator from Massachusetts, Senator Hoar. The 
old senator said, “I sincerely hope that it is no idle rumor.” 
And this remark was from the senator from Butler’s own 
State. 

When Andrew Johnson came back to the Senate, Wilson 
of Massachusetts, who had helped prosecute him in the 
court of impeachment, was Vice-President and President of 
the Senate. Hannibal Hamlin, Lincoln’s first Vice-President, 
who was thrown out when Johnson was made Lincoln’s Vice- 
President in 1864, was to be sworn in as the senator from 
Maine. Another senator to be sworn in was General Burnside 
from Rhode Island. You will recall that old Burnside lost 
the bloody battle of Fredericksburg to Lee and Jackson and 
then went on to Chancellorsville and another disaster with 
Hooker. 

Andrew Johnson was as courteous and kind as a man could 
be to all that terrible crowd who had tried to ruin him. 
Now, he really had something when he could do that. I 
found it very difficult, and I didn’t have half as much trouble 
as he did. He was sworn in on March 4, 1875, and a short 
time afterwards made another of his great speeches on the 
Constitution. Then he went back to Tennessee and passed 
on to the great beyond from whence there is no return. 

In 1875 Arkansas was having trouble with the President of 
the United States, General Grant, who had sent a message to 
Congress asking for the overthrow of that State’s govern- 
ment—by Congress! The reason for the message was that 
the government in the State of Arkansas at that time was op- 

osed to Grant. The Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican— 
this was a paper printed in Springfield which is still being 
published—interpreted this message as, “Authorize me (Gen- 
eral Grant) to make war upon the government of Arkansas in 
the interest of my third term.” 

And here, let me quote from Lloyd Paul Stryker: 


Johnson understood this crime, and he was not afraid to speak. 
There was pending before the Senate at this time a resolution 
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to approve Grant’s outrageous conduct in Louisiana. On March 
22nd Johnson stood up to oppose it. There in that chamber that 
fourteen years ago had echoed with his orations for the Union 
—the same chamber that seven years later had resounded with 
the slanders of Thad Stevens and Ben Butler—the Senator from 
Tennessee again rose to champion the Constitution of the United 
States. Despite his nearly sixty-seven years he pressed into his 
sentences the fire that in his country’s darkest hour had made 
him one of her most sturdy patriots. “The President of the 
United States,” he said, “assumes to take command of the state 
and assign these people a governor, What does he say himself on 
this point?” Johnson then read from Grant’s message: “It has 
been bitterly alleged that Kellogg was not elected [that is, the 
proported Governor of Louisiana]. Whether he was or not is not 
altogether certain, nor is it any more certain that his competitor 
McEnery was chosen. The election was a gigantic fraud, and 
there are no reliable returns of its result.” If there had been a 
“gigantic fraud,” both contestants, declared Johnson, were dis- 
qualified, “but the President finds a usurper in power, and he 
takes it upon himself to make the government of the United 
States a party to his usurpation. .. . Is not this monstrous in a 
free government?” 

It was a long time since anyone had come to champion the 
Constitution in that Senate. ‘We have been in a great war,” he 
continued. “The public mind has been agitated, the Constitution 
has been violated ... and trampled under foot . . . so often, that 
the public mind at this day scarcely has any firm moorings to 
which it can anchor. ... Where are we going, Mr. President? Is 
Louisiana a commonwealth as it now stands? Or is her govern- 
ment maintained by military power, and that through the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Is it his government? . . . What does 
he do in regard to Arkansas? Sends a message to Congress with 
a threat, ‘If you do not do something, I will.’ It is not his place 
to interfere with either of the contending parties.” 

Instead of passing the proposed resolution, Johnson declared 
that he would go to the “emperor of the empire,” and in the 
language of Cato’s reply when Caesar’s ambassador demanded 
his capitulation, would “Bid him disband his legions; return 
the commonwealth to liberty.” ! 


You know, there is a report in the files of the United States 
Senate, the first Truman report that was ever made to Con- 


2 Lloyd Paul Stryker, Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage (New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1929), 820-821, hereinafter cited as Stryker, 
Andrew Johnson. 
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gress. It was made by Ben Truman of Connecticut. Johnson 
sent him down South to make a survey to see if it wouldn't 
be a proper thing to withdraw all of the troops during Re- 
construction. Ben Truman is no relative of mine—he came 
from Connecticut—he’s of the northern Trumans; mine came 
from the South. He made a wonderful report. He suggested 
that the troops be withdrawn. Old Thad Stevens and the 
rest of that crooked gang called the Radical Republicans in 
those days, prevented that from happening and carried on 
Reconstruction. 


Why had Kellogg been installed in opposition to the wishes of 
Louisiana? Was it, asked Johnson, “for the purpose of irritation 
... for the purpose of getting up insurrection .. . so as to raise 
the cry ‘These Southern people are in revolt’? The people of 
Louisiana were anxious for full restoration to the Union, but 
what is that to those acting behind the curtain and who are 
aspiring to retain power, and if it cannot be had by popular con- 
test . . . would inaugurate a system of terrorism, and in the 
midst of the war-cry triumphantly ride into the Presidency for 
a third Presidential term. And when it is done, farewell to the 
liberties of the country!” The galleries burst forth in applause at 
this.” 


This was one of the greatest orations in the history of the 
Senate and Johnson made another of the greatest orations 
to that body in 1859 when he was in the Senate and spoke 
against secession. He was an Andrew Jackson Democrat. The 
fact that Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri did not secede 
from the Union was due to the Andrew Jackson Democrats— 
Jackson was the greatest President that Tennessee ever pro- 
duced, and he was born here in North Carolina. 


It was high time someone should speak out. Grant’s craving 
for a third term had become a national scandal. His lust for 
office was to receive its full revelation five years later. But what 
was indeed a scandal was Grant’s gift-taking and his rewards to 
the designing givers. “There is a provision in the Constitution,” 
continued Johnson, “which declares that: ‘No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States, and no person holding an 
office ... under them... shall accept any present from any king, 


* Stryker, Andrew Johnson, 821. 
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prince, or foreign state.’ The minds of those who made the 
Constitution were directed to the other side of the water; they 
thought temptation was most likely to come from that direction. 
If in the last line of this clause . . . they had added ‘or any citizen 
of the United States,’ what a fortunate thing it would have 
been!” There was laughter at this well-aimed thrust, 

Grant’s pitiable administration, its monstrous abuse of power, 
cried out for denunciation. The great voice of Andrew Johnson 
spoke not for the distracted South alone, but for the conscience 
of the North as well. “I have shown you,” he continued, “in 
reference to the Kellogg government, General Grant said it was 
a ‘gigantic fraud,’ and that neither Kellogg nor his opponent was 
entitled to the office, but having a usurper in he takes him by the 
hand and sustains him. . . . How far off is empire? How far off 
is military despotism?” 

Finally he concluded: “Sheridan says the people are all ban- 
ditti, and if he had a military commission the President need not 
disturb himself any farther, for he would manage all the rest! 
..- Give me the Constitution of my country unimpaired. . , . Give 
me back the Constitution of my country! ... In the language of 
Webster, let this Union be preserved ‘now and forever, one and 
inseparable.’ Let us stand as equals in the Union, all upon equali- 
ty. Let peace and union be restored to the land. May God bless 
this people and God save the Constitution!’ 

Like thunder’s deep voice upon a torrid afternoon, Johnson 
shook the sleeping conscience of the North. The South took hope 
like a desponding army that hears the rumble of its artillery 
supports, long, long awaited! ® 


Andrew Johnson, due to his thirst for knowledge, listened 
to his wife, Eliza M. McCardle, the mother of his five chil- 
dren, and became a well-educated man. 

He was elected alderman and mayor of Greeneville, Ten- 
nessee, and you know, they told more lies about him after 
the impeachment trial started than about any President of 
the United States except George Washington. If you want 
to get some real good lies about presidents, you will want 
to read what the papers said about George Washington when 
he was President of the United States. 

It was said that Johnson had never been elected to any 
public office—yet here is his career of election. He was both 
alderman and mayor of Greeneville; he was elected a Con- 
gressman from east Tennessee and re-elected four times for a 


* Stryker, Andrew Johnson, 821-822. 
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ten-year period in the House of Representatives. He was 
elected Governor of Tennessee twice and then went to the 
Senate of the United States on election by the legislature of 
Tennessee. He was an Andrew Jackson Democrat and be- 
lieved in the sacredness of the Constitution and so do I. 

At the Baltimore Convention of the National Union Party 
he was nominated by the Republicans to run for Vice-Presi- 
dent with Lincoln for his second term. He was later elected 
and when Lincoln was assassinated, he became President of 
the United States. 

As President, he did all in his power to implement the 
policies of his friend Abraham Lincoln. He believed in the 
Constitution. He believed that the Constitution of the United 
States is the greatest document of government ever written, 
just as I do. I wish everyone of you would read the Constitu- 
tion at least twice a day and at night before you go to bed. 
You'll find something in it every time you read it. It took the 
Supreme Court one hundred and fifty years to find the word 
“welfare” in the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, so you had better read it several times or you may 
miss a few words, too. Johnson also believed that it can be 
debauched by amendment, just as I do. He believed in toler- 
ance and mercy to people who considered themselves his 
enemies. He showed in personal matters, as well as national 
and political ones, that he felt just that way. 

The people of this great State, who put forth the first 
declaration of independence, should be proud of the fact 
that Polk, Johnson, and Andrew Jackson—the greatest of them 
all—were produced by the good soil of North Carolina. Every 
one of them in his own time made this great republic greater: 
Jackson by his maintenance of the Union; Polk by his addi- 
tion of more than 800,000 square miles to its area, for which 
he paid the same price that Jefferson paid for Louisiana—but 
since Missouri is in the Louisiana Purchase, the soil that Polk 
bought wasn't quite as good as that in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase—even if the land wasn’t quite as fertile; and Johnson 
set an example of steadfastness under the most terrific pres- 
sure and vilification that any President of the United States 
ever suffered. 
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His greatest asset, of course, was Eliza, his wife. She 
helped him all through his life. With a good education for 
that day, she helped and encouraged Andrew Johnson to 
attain an education. He became a real Constitutional 
President and knew more about the Constitution than any 
President before or since has known. He became great 
because of that document. It has taken ninety years for the 
facts to come out, but they have. The facts will always come 
out if we have the right sort of historians. Few historians, 
so-called, are objective. The truth will usually come to the 
view of the people if enough historians write rf the truth. 
They never agree among themselves—they have as much 
trouble as the columnists in the newspapers nowadays have— 
yet if you watch the history of a period and read what every- 
body says about it, you will eventually find the real facts 
and that is what has happened to Andrew Johnson. Great 
men have always been slandered and vilified by the press 
and the biased historians, but when the smoke and fuss 
clears away, people usually find who worked for their in- 
terests and who did not. Go home and think about it. 





CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF E. N. BOOTS FROM 
NEW BERN AND PLYMOUTH 


Edited by WILFRED W. BLACK* 


Edward Nicholas Boots was the son of the Reverend John 
Boots and Sylvia Coleman Boots, natives of Sussex County, 
En — who had immigrated to the United States in 1830 

had settled in Beaver County, Pennsylvania. John Boots 
was a Methodist minister; his brother, Samuel, was a preacher 
for fifty years, and his other brother, Edmund, served as 
a class leader, steward, and trustee in the church. Edward 
Nicholas Boots was one of seven sons and two daughters 
born to John and Sylvia. Apparently, E. N. Boots was born in 
1842." His father died in 1853, and his mother ably shouldered 
the responsibilities of raising her family. Boots taught school 
prior to his enlistment in the army. His classical back- 
ground is reflected in these letters to his mother to whom 
he was extremely devoted. He frequently implores her to 
keep his younger brothers in school and to discourage them 
from enlisting in the army. Moreover, his own intellectual 
interests did not cease during his military service. In one 
letter he refers to photographs of the English poet, Thomas 
Hood, which he has sent home; on another occasion he 
speaks of reading Les Miserables as he sat inside his tent 
during a thunderstorm. 

It is evident from the letters that Boots was sensitive, kind, 
reserved, generous, and thoughtful and that his habits and 
tastes were simple. Possibly he was somewhat given to 
 *Dr. Wilfred W. Black is an Instructor of Social Science at State 
Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. Dr. Black wishes to express his 
appreciation to Mrs. E. S. Hassler (Sylvia Boots Hassler) of Route 6, 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, owner of the letters, for permission to edit her 
uncle’s letters for publication. Mrs. Hassler is the daughter of Dan Boots, 
next to the youngest of E. N. Boots’ brothers, and to whom one reference 
is made in the collection. She has also been helpful by supplying informa- 
tion relative to the Boots family and by reading the manuscript. 

‘A certificate issued by the Department of Military Affairs of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, states that 
Edward N. Boots was nineteen years old when he enlisted at New Brighton, 
Pa., on October 29, 1861. However, a niece of E. N. Boots has informed 


the editor that according to an obituary, her uncle died at Andersonville 
in September, 1864, at the age of thirty-one. 
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introspection. That he was a deeply religious man, there can 
be no doubt. He deplored the idleness, dissipation, pro- 
fanity, and gambling so prevalent in the army. Boots’ pleas 
for letters from home are touching and conjure visions of the 
nostalgia which plagued him. It is apparent that he did not 
possess a rugged constitution since he was a frequent victim 
of fever in the marshy bottoms of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. In view of this it is not hard to visualize the untold suf- 
fering he endured at Andersonville. 

Beneath the — melancholy, and impending doom 
which prevail throughout the letters, there are flashes of 
humor as when Boots gives his mother instructions on how to 
make him a shirt or when he lays down specifications to his 
sister on how to make him a needlebook. 

Quartermaster Boots was attached to the One Hundred 
and First Pennsylvania Regiment, and he served with Mc- 
Clellan throughout the Peninsular Campaign. After the Battle 
of Malvern Hill, McClellan withdrew his forces to Harrison’s 
Landing, Virginia. The One Hundred and First Regiment 
left Harrison’s Landing on August 16, 1862, and reached 
Fortress Monroe about August 25, Here it remained until 
October 1 when it was detached from the Army of the Poto- 
mac. On December 5 the Regiment moved southward out 
of Virginia and entered North Carolina. Near Gatesville, 
it took transport on the Chowan River. Arriving at New Bern 
on December 10, 1862, it joined the forces of Major-General 
J. G. Foster who commanded the Department of North 
Carolina. On December 31, 1862, Brigadier-General Henry 
W. Wessels commanded the First Division of the Eighteenth 
Army Corps which consisted of two brigades: the First 
Brigade under Brigadier-General Lewis C. Hunt comprised 
the Eighty-fifth, Ninety-second, and Ninety-sixth New York 
regiments and the Eighty-fifth, One Hundred and First, and 
One Hundred and Third Pennsylvania regiments; the Sec- 
ond Brigade under Colonel Thomas G. Stevenson comprised 
the Tenth Connecticut, the Twenty-fourth and Forty-fourth 
Massachusetts, and the Fifth Rhode Island regiments.’ 

2John A. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran 


Volunteer Infantry 1861-1865 (Chicago: L. S. Dickey & Co., 1910), 15, 16, 
22, hereinafter cited as Reed, History of the 101st Regiment. Through the 
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Such is the background against which the following letters 
of Sergeant Edward Nicholas Boots were written from New 
Bern and Plymouth during 1863 and 1864. On April 17, 1864, 
Boots was at Plymouth, the key to the control of the Roanoke 
River. It was well-fortified and was held by 2,400 men under 
Wessels. During the afternoon of that fateful Sunday, Gen- 
eral R. F. Hoke with approximately 7,000 men suddenly ap- 
peared in the rear of the town. So stealthily had he advanced 
that he was within two miles of Plymouth before Wessels 
was aware of the danger. Hoke repeatedly charged Fort 
Wessels which was finally surrendered after heavy losses. 
On April 20 Hoke moved his batteries close in upon Ply- 
mouth and made a general assault. The fall of Plymouth was 
followed by the evacuation of Washington, N. C. Hoke then 
tried unsuccessfully to capture New Bern but was forced to 
abandon his siege in order to hasten to the defense of Rich- 
mond. 

Following Wessels’ surrender to Hoke at 11:00 A.M. on 
April 20, the Union officers were sent as prisoners-of-war to 
Macon and the enlisted men to Andersonville. On the after- 
noon of April 21 the men began their march under guard 
and arrived at Tarboro on April 26, whence by boxcars they 
were transported to Goldsboro and Wilmington, to Florence, 
Columbia, and Charleston, S. C., thence to Savannah, Mil- 
ledgeville, and Macon, Ga. Andersonville was reached on 
April 30. About half of the One Hundred and First Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment succumbed to the horrors of Andersonville. 
It was from there that the last letter in the Boots’ collection 
was written. Edward Nicholas Boots died at Andersonville 
on September 12, 1864, and today his body lies in Grave 
Number 8,606 in the National Cemetery at Andersonville 
where more than thirteen thousand Union soldiers repose. 

The Boots’ letters are written in a firm, clear hand. There 
are peculiarities and sometimes inconsistencies in spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation. Most of the letters comprise 





efforts of Brigadier-General Benjamin F. Butler, Commodore Silas H. 
Stringham, Brigadier-General Ambrose E. Burnside, and Commodore Louis 
M. Goldborough, a large part of the Atlantic and southern coast had been 
recovered from the Confederacy by late 1862. Strategic points such as 
Roanoke Island, New Bern, Washington, Plymouth, and Fort Macon were 
in the hands of the Federals, but the Confederates still held Wilmington. 
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one long paragraph. The place of writing is usually indicated 
at the extreme left of the paper just above the salutation. 
Usually, the year of writing is not indicated, and the compli- 
mentary close is stilted, as, for example, “your Son etc EN- 
Boots.” Most of the letters are to Boots’ mother, Sylvia; one 
is to his sister, Lucy Emma; and another to his brother, 
Horace. 


Newbern N Carolina. Monday Feb 16th [1863] 
Dear Mother. 

Your long looked for letter reached me on the 8th. I was glad 
to hear from you once more. letters from home are almost all the 
pleasures that I have. I had the privilege of attending divine 
service twice yesterday. The preachers were both strangers to 
me, even the name of the one that preached in the morning, I 
do not know. His text was Numbers 10-29, 32.° One verse of the 
text brought to my recollection the long ago past, I once heard 
Pap preach from it. I think that it was one of his favorite text[s]. 
The speaker in the afternoon was the Rev‘ Dr. Lathrop of Boston 
a Unitarian. It was a very good lecture but no sermon, Christ 
crucified was not in it. The text was Job 12-23. It was especially 
addressed to the 45th Mass Regt who were all present in full 
equipment.‘ The church is built in the olden style. Pulpit half 
way up to the ceiling, gallery around three sides, organ & choir 
in the gallery opposite to the pulpit. The wall is adorned with 
marble tablets in memory of those who were the first members 
& founders of the church. I observed that the dates of ‘the births 
of some of them were far back in the last century. They have 
lived & passed away ere the terrible struggle that we[’]re 
engaged in began. happy are they. The communion will be cele- 
brated in that church next sabbath. I shall attend if possible. I 
do not expect that I can have the box that you prepared for me 
sent. our movements are too uncertain,® but I would like to have 


*“And Moses said unto Hobab .. . We are journeying unto the place of 
which the Lord said, I will give it to you: come thou with us, and we will 
do thee good: for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.” (Verse 29) 

“And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that what goodness 
the Lord shall do unto us, the same will we do unto thee.” (Verse 32) 

*“He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth them: he enlargeth the 
nations, and straiteneth them again.” That the sermon was addressed to 
the Forty-fifth Massachusetts Regiment is doubtful. However, the Forty- 
fourth Massachusetts Regiment was in the Second Brigade which with the 
First Brigade comprised the First Division of the Eighteenth Army Corps 
commanded by Henry W. Wessels. (See latter part of Boots’ letter of 
April 28, 1863, page 213). 

*The One Hundred and First Pennsylvania Regiment was engaging in 
foraging raids at this time; the most famous of these was the Hyde 
County raid. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 22-25. 
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some of the articles & I think that you can send them by mail as 
some in the company have had things of the same kind sent in 
that way. I would like to have the Shirt, handkerchief, gum rib- 
band 14 yd, pattent thread & testament, & any thing else that 
you like to send. The gloves you kneed not send. The testament 
that I want is of the 64 mo. size.* They are generally bound in 
morocco & gilt edged. sometimes the Psalms are bound with it. 
The way to pack these things is, get a large sheet of the heavy 
Buff I should say yellow paper, such as Books are packed in. 
double the shirt to the width that you wish for rolling, have the 
paper wider than the doubled shirt, sew it to the shirt strongly, 
double the edges of the paper in on the shirt & then roll up. both 
tie it & seal it with either wax or mucilage. when packed this way 
the postage should be but one cent an ounce. Direct it plainly, in 
large hand. send me a letter at the same time that you send the 
package. send me the price of the shirt, Handkerchief & Testa- 
ment. if you can send it, send it soon for we may move. my health 
is improving. give my love to all. God bless you all. 
your Son etc E. N. Boots 
Write to me often. 


Camp 101st Regt P.V. Newbern. N Carolina. 
St Patrick’s day March 17th [1863] 
Dearest Mother. 

Your kind letter of March 1st arrived last Saturday & the 
package which the kindness of the “loved ones at home” sent 
arrived yesterday. You may be sure that yesterday was a gala 
day with me. The shirt pleases me very much. The Testament is 
just what I wanted, just the size I wanted. The handkerchief is 
just the right size & kind. you certainly must remember my taste 
well, for I could not have made a better selection myself, You 
do not know how much I am obliged to you for those nice things. 
I would like to know the price of the Testament & handkerchief. 
I think that I can get my boots without much trouble to you. 
Capt Hemphill is going home on a short visit soon & he says that 
he will bring my boots. I will try to write about the time he goes, 
but you may not get the letter in time as he is going by way of 
Norfolk & all letters go by way of New York, but Capt Charles 
can tell you, when he is at home. Wrap each boot by itself in 
paper, rolling the leg around the foot. Please put that hundred 
cigars in the feet of the boots. You do not know how much I 
want to smoke a Penna. cigar. If you will send the boots ete you 
will do me a great favor. The wet season is about here & I kneed 
them. My health has got pretty good. I left the Hospital on last 


*Indicates the size of the Testament he wanted as determined by the 
number of leaves made by folding a sheet of paper. 
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Friday & I am doing duty. I am not very strong, but my appetite 
is good. Ed is not very well, but I hope that he will be better 
soon. You kneed not be uneasy about the draft. The law for the 
new draft says that where two of a family are already in the 
army, two are to be exempt & left at home.” You have only two 
grown up sons at home so they must be exempt. If either should 
be drafted Let some good lawyer be employed (Tom Cunningham 
is the best), to get him exempted. I still have the Testament that 
I got at Pittsburgh. It is much worn for it has seen hard service. I 
have carried it in my pocket ever since I started. I am going to 
send it home, either by Hemphill or by mail. Put it in my book- 
case, & if I never return I give it to you. I have found it a 
precious friend. I send home a picture of Hood, one of Englands 
bright galaxy of poets. press it out in a book & then put it in my 
desk. I sent two to Emma. I am still trying to love & serve him 
who first loved me. Still pray for me Mother dear I kneed your 
prayers. I have attended service three Sabbaths since I came here. 
Last sabbath no one could leave the regt on account of the rebels.® 
Instead of being a day of rest it was a day of excitement & un- 
rest. The sound of the death dealing cannon mingled with the 
sound of the church bell. 

your son, with love 

E N Boots 

[Marginal Notation] 
Write to me often. 


Camp of 101st Regt P.V. Newbern N. Carolina 
Afternoon April 15th [1863] 

Dear Mother 

Your kind letter of April 1st arrived last night & found me 
well. To hear that you are well is a source of great pleasure to 
me. I still hope that I may be permittted to see you again, but 
if Providence otherwise determines, I shall expect to meet you 
in a “Home beyond the Tide” where no sorrow is but where all 
is joy. I know that there is a crown of glory prepared for all that 
prove faithful. I pray that we may be kept faithful & to him that 
hath loved us & redeemed us we will give glory forever. I have 
been on two expeditions since I last wrote, both of them were 
destined to get Gen Foster out of Washington or to drive away 


*Conscription Act of March 3, 1863. The Confederacy had already in- 
voked conscription on April 16, 1862. 

* Colonel David B. Morris, Regimental Commander, in his official report 
of March 17, 1863, referred to no special attack or danger of attack by the 
Confederates on either Sunday, March 8, or on Sunday, March 15. On the 
contrary, the Regiment was foraging at this time. Reed, History of the 
101st Regiment, 23-24. 
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the rebels that surround him & both of them failed.® Little Wash- 
ington is situated on the Tar river, about thirty miles from 
Newbern by land & one hundred & twenty by water. The Union 
troops have occupied it about a year. About the last of March Gen 
Foster went there to see how things were going on. just after he 
got there, the rebels came down in force & surrounded the place, 
cutting off all communication by land or water. They built a 
battery five miles below the town on the bank of the river, which 
showered shot & shell on anything that attempted to pass. Several 
small boats have run past in the night & from them we have 
obtained all the news that has been got since the rebels surround- 
ed the place. On the morning of April 4th we embarked on the 
steamer northerner, & arrived at a point four miles below the 
rebel battery on the morning of the 5th (sabbath) about 9 
O’clock. We had a rather rough passage. The night before had 
been very windy & Pamlico Sound was very rough. I now know 
what waves are & I have seen some that were sea-sick, but it did 
not effect me in the least. I rather enjoyed the wild waves. We 
found several gun-boats below the rebel works. In the afternoon 
they opened on the rebel works, but received no reply. We could 
see the smoke from a number of fires some distance back from 
the shore. Whether they were rebel camp fires or the woods on 
fire we could not tell. In the afternoon a flag of truce appeared on 
the opposite side of the river. A boat went to it & brought off 
two me[n], one quit[e] young reporter himself a deserter from 
the southern army, the other middle aged, flying from the con- 
scription. About sundown the gunboats led off by the battered 
old “Hunchback” again attacked the rebel works. This time the 
rebels replied, some of their balls fell very near to the Hunch- 
back. I stood on the upper deck of the Northerner & had a good 
view of the whole scene. For some hours all had been very quiet. 
The broad river flowing onward to the sea was almost smooth as 
a mirror. The sun had just gone down behind the dark pines 


*In March, 1863, when General D. H. Hill marched on Washington, 
General Foster hastened by water to inspect the defenses of the city. By 
blockading the river, the Confederates compelled Foster to remain, and on 
March 30 they demanded that he surrender. This he refused to do, and the 
siege of Washington began. For two weeks Foster and his garrison were 
cut off from all communications by land and water. An occasional Union 
gunboat such as the “Ceres” successfully ran the Confederate batteries. 
The most famous of the relief expeditions, that under the command of 
Brigadier-Genera] F. B. Spinola, failed. The One Hundred and First Regi- 
ment participated in this fiasco to some of the events of which Boots alludes 
in his letter of April 15. Eventually, the “Escort” got supplies through to 
Washington, and on the night of April 14 rescued General Foster who re- 
turned to New Bern to organize a new expedition for the relief of Wash- 
ington. However, Hill suddenly abandoned his siege and marched to re- 
enforce General James Longstreet, who was investing Suffolk. It is ap- 
parent that Boots had not learned of Foster’s escape from Washington 
when he wrote this letter. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 25-29. 
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which on either shore were beginning to cast a dark shadow 
upon the waters, when all at once a cloud of dark sulphurous 
smok[e] burst forth from the Hunchback amongst which was a 
lurid flash & then a sound as of many thunders. After a few 
seconds would be seen the flash of the exploding shell as it 
scattered its death dealing fragments. It was a strange sabbath 
evening scene. We remained at anchor until the next morning & 
then started back for Newbern, where we arrived on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. About 9 O’clock at night (the same night) we got 
orders to start at midnight. [sic] & cross the Neuse for Washing- 
ton by land. I left camp about 1 ’O’clock [sic] A.M. in charge of 
the wagons. I got two teams across the next day loaded with 
rations but had to let the other teams remain until next day. Just 
as they were on board ready for crossing an order came to stop 
crossing, so they went off the boat, & remained. The next day I 
received orders to cross the Neuse & get the two teams back 
again as the expedition was falling back[.] I crossed over & got 
the teams over again. I crossed the Neuse four times. Twice I 
took a horse over in an open scow full of horses and mules, but 
though it was dangerous work no accident happened to me. The 
next scow that crossed after I did upset & drowned twenty horses 
& one man. I got safe back into camp about 9 O’clock the night 
of the 10th. The troops advanced to Swift Creek, fifteen miles 
distant & found an enemy there that they could not move. About 
twenty artillery men were wounded. Two other expeditions have 
since started for the same place. Two companies out of our Regt 
are with the last one. Capt Hemphill will not go home for the 
present. I have written to have my boots sent by Capt Mays who 
is now at home.’ Give my love to all & receive a goodly share 
from your Son 
E N Boots 
Com H. 101st Regt P.V. 
Newbern 
N Carolina 
Mrs. Sylvia Boots. 
[Marginal Notation:] 
Sherlock can have the money another year if he wants it. But 
when the year is up have him to pay the interest on it for the 
year & receipt for it on the back of the note. Send me word how 
much the note is for & when the year is up. If you make out a 
new note for next year, you will have to get a revenue stamp & 
put it on it, but I expect that the old note will still do, but he sure 
about it 


Captain William Mays of Company “H,” same Company as that of 
Boots. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 105. 
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Quartermaster’s Department 101st Reg P.V. 
Newbern N.C. Tuesday Evening April 28th [1863] 
Dear Mother 

The Steamer Albany arrived last night, but brought me no 
letter from home, but she brought Capt Mays & a pair of nice 
boots for me. They please me very well in everything except size. 
They are too large. You know that I do not belong to the big 
footed class, but you could not help their being too large. I must 
blame the maker for that & so I will say no more about it. The 
last letter from home (from Emma), spoke of your being un- 
well. I hope that you are better now. I can endure the hardships 
of army life but I cannot endure the thought of your being sick. 
Dear Mother, I beg of you to take care of yourself, I know that 
you have made yourself sick by toiling too hard. You must rest 
yourself more. I know that you will anwer “I must work or things 
will be left undone.” Well then let them be undone. your health 
is [of] more account than they are. If I should live to get home 
again I want to find you there & well, otherwise it will be no 
home to me. I have been very busy to-day. We drew our months 
supply of clothing & issued it out this afternoon, which took some 
hard labor but I am through with it & though tired am well, I 
was able to eat a hearty supper, composed of what I have often 
heard you talk about, Viz, fresh herrings. Fresh fish are abundant 
here now. This is the fishing season & the North Carolina coast 
has long been celebrated for its fisheries. We can get Herring, 
shad, Perch, trout & a number of other kinds & the supply is so 
abundant that they are very cheap, & form a great addition to 
the army ration. We are expecting orders to leave this place every 
day. We expect to go to Plymouth on the Roanoak river.'' It is 
said to be a very healthy place. I expect that we shall be stationed 
there for some time unless the rebels drive us out, or the army 
of Virginia drive the rebels south. The future alone can tell. 
We have any amount of wet weather here & thunder & lightning. 
The health of the troops here is generally good. I attended divine 
service last sabbath & heard an excellent sermon from Heb 11 
& 1st by Revd A L Stone.'* In the forenoon the funeral of the 


“The One Hundred and First Regiment remained at New Bern until 
May 2 when it boarded a steamer for Plymouth, sixty-eight miles north of 
New Bern and eight miles from the head of the Albemarle Sound on the 
Roanoke River. The One Hundred and First Regiment was to remain at 
Plymouth until April 20, 1864, when it was to be dislodged by the Confed- 
erates. Service at Plymouth consisted of routine camp duty, picket duty, 
building defenses, and making raids around Plymouth and into the hinter- 
land via the Roanoke, Chowan, Elizabeth, and Alligator rivers—all tribu- 
tary to Albemarle Sound. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 29, 37. 

2 “Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 
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surgeon of the 44th Regt Mass Vols was celebrated.'* He died up 
at Little Washington while the rebels were besieging the place. 
The officiating preacher took suddenly ill while in the first Prayer 
& being unable to preach the congregation were dismissed—such 
is the uncertainty of health, strength & life. I pray that I may 
so number my days that I shall apply my heart unto wisdom. 
The Regt came back yesterday morning.’ They have been at 
Washington. They had a hard march, but returned well. It is 
raining hard. I must close for this time. Let me hear from you 
soon, give my love to all. 
your Son etc E N Boots 

Com “H” 101st Reg P.V. 
Newbern N Carolina 

I almost forgot to say that the cigars 

came all right & received a very warm welcome 
Mrs. Sylvia Boots. 


QM Dep Plymouth N.C. 
Night May 29th [1863] 
Dear Mother 
The steamer “Massasoit” arrived this evening & brought a 
mail among which was your welcome letter of May 11th & 17th. 
I cannot tell you how glad your letter made me. It told me of all 
of you at home & it also told me of William, that he was safe. I 


knew that his Regt had suffered severely & I feared that he was 
among the killed, wounded, missing or prisoners: but your letter 
gives me the glad news that he is safe & I feel satisfied.'® It is 
true that I wish that the battle had been more fruitful in results, 
but as it was not we must “bide our time’”’. The right will triumph 
in the end. “The Lord God omnipotent raineth’’. “He doeth all 
things well’ I am glad that you are still able to get out to church. 
I hope that the boys are always willing to drive the buggy for 
you. I do not think that it is safe for you to drive Jenny. ... I 
attend church some but there is but one Chaplain here & he 
is so poor a preacher that it is painful for me to listen to him. 
I generally read a good deal on sabbaths if I am not on duty, 
& I hope to have my sabbath generally to myself, but there is 
really but little sabbath in the army. Sabbath is a sort of holyday 
[sic], spent by the greater part in foolishness & very often in 


% See footnote 4, page 208, above. 

“The troops returned to New Bern on April 25, and not on April 27, as 
suggested by Boots. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 29. Boots prob- 
ably misdated this particular letter. 

* This reference is to Boots’ older brother, William. To what regiment 
the latter was attached, the editor cannot determine. The reference is 
probably to Joe Hooker’s defeat at Chancellorsville on May 4, 1863, when 
the North lost 16,792 men and the South 12,764 men, 
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wickedness. The weather here is very warm, fully as warm as 
July in Penna. I saw rye out in head a week ago. Onions are 
nearly out of season & they are altogether out of price. A small 
handfull is 10 cts & they are very scarce at that. Lettuce is 5 
cts a stalk & scarce. Eggs 30 cts per doz & scarce. But I get 
along very well[.] I spend considerably of money, but I think 
that I do not spend any foolishly except what I spend for tobacco, 
& that is considerable. I wish that you would make me a good 
callico shirt & send it to me by mail as you did the. . . one last 
winter. Make it without a collar, but put a button on the back 
of the band. put two pockets in it, not so large nor in the same 
manner as in the one last winter. Let the shirt form one side of 
the Pocket, sowing a piece to it. Let a box plait run down the 
middle of the front but do not put any other plaits in it. if you 
can send me this you will do me a great favor. Let me know as 
soon as possible. I am needing a shirt very bad & cannot get one 
here. give my love to all. write often. 
your son etc E N Boots 

Q. M. Dep. 
101st Reg P. V. 
Newbern N. C. 

I kneed not tell you any thing about Ed. he will answer for 
himself. I send you a rose that I have pressed. There are many 
& most beautiful varieties of the rose here. They have one variety 


of a bright green color. If I can get one I will press it & send 
it to you. 


Plymouth N C June 21st [1863] 
Dear Mother. 

It is now 8 O’clock A.M. & the mail leaves at 10 O’clock AM So 
I have not much time but I will scribble a line or two to you in 
answer to yours of the 19th, which I have received. It was a very 
interesting letter to me, for it told me about you all & about 
old friends that I would like to see again & it was also the only 
letter that I have received from home for a long time. I am very 
well. We have pleasant weather. A Thunder storm every two or 
three days. We had a very heavy one last night, accompanied by 
a very strong wind. It made my tent careen, but I sat still, 
smoked my cigar & read “Les miserables”. everything looks 
pleasant this morning. We are in a great confusion just now, as 
an [sic] of our Com. “A” leaves us this morning for Roanoak 
Island.!* They are to be stationed there in place of the Nine month 
Mass Vols who are just about leaving for home. All the real 


7° Company “A” was not detached from the Regiment until June 27 when 
it was sent to Roanoke Island. Reed, History of the 101 Regiment, 30. 
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tug of war falls on the three year men. I must close this short 
note. my love to all 


your Sonete EN Boots 


Q M Dep 

101st Reg P. V. 
Newbern N. C. 
Mrs. Sylvia Boots 


Plymouth N, C. Sep 8th [1863] 

Dear Mother 
A mail arrived last night but it brought no letters from home. 
The letters from home are such a long distance between. I know 
that you have a great deal to do, but I do want a letter from you 
so bad. Do try & write me one soon, if it is only a few lines. 
My health is getting pretty good again & I hope that I am clear 
of the fever: I think that I ought to be, for I have had four 
attacks this Summer, but I have not been as bad as some of the 
others. The weather has become much cooler. This morning there 
was a heavy fog. So heavy that when I went to put on my socks 
I found them quite damp. We have been having preaching every 
night for some days by McGraves an agent of the Christian 
commission. He is a pretty good old fashioned preacher. It is 
a great pleasure to listen to an old fashioned sermon once more. 
We have a Bible class that meets every sabbath. I have attended 
several times & have found it very pleasant. The teacher is a 
Sergeant of the Artillery. Last sabbath a boy came into the class 
that I had never seen before. Last night he was at church, after 
service he came up to me & introduced himself saying that he 
wished to become acquainted with me. He said that he belonged 
to the cavalry & that they were such a wicked set that he had no 
pleasure with them. I told him who I was & asked him to call 
on me, He appears like a gentle boy, not unlike Ezra Hazen in 
appearance. His is a hard lot, for the cavalry are a terribly rough 
set. I begin to think that there is some possibility of the war 
ending after awhile & then I hope to see you all once more. I 
pray that Our heavenly Father may preserve you all & bless you 
in body & soul. I have been in the army almost two years now 
& I know that vast changes have taken place since then both in 
the country at large & in my old neighborhood, Many that I 
once knew have passed away from earth, to a better country 
let us hope. All these things say “Be ye also ready”. Let us try 
to be ready so that when the summons comes we can say that 
we were “only waiting.” May God bless you all. I received letters 
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from G W Dennis, & Will a short time ago. They were well. Give 
my love to all. 
your son etc 
E N Boots 
Q. M. Dept 
101st Reg P. V. 


Newbern N. C. 
Mrs. Sylvia. Boots. 


Plymouth N. C. Sep 19th [1863] 
Dear Mother. 

Yours of Aug 28th reached me a few days ago & found me 
sick in bed, so sick that if the letter had not been from you I 
should have put off reading it until I got better, but as it was 
from you I made an effort & raised myself of my elbow & read 
the letter. I have had another attack of this wretched swamp 
fever & a hard one, but thanks to Our Heavenly Father I am 
rappidly getting better. I should have loved to have been with 
you at the sacramental meeting at Concord, but though I was 
not there I feel sure that prayers ascended there for me. We have 
but little preaching here. There is no encouragement. Officers 
instead of standing on that side stand on the other, & give all 
their influence to evil. I do not mean that all do this, but a 
majority do. I am glad that you have got a new stove. You 
should have had one long ago. As cold weather is coming on, 
It will soon be time for all that can to begin their studies, I hope 
that you will impress it upon them that now is the time for them 
to improve. Only make them good scholars & you will leave them 
a better fortune than all the gold of earth would be. Educated 
men & women do not often become very bad ones. Self respect 
will not let them sink. O! how I pity William because he is not 
a better scholar. He loved to recite & yet writing a letter is a 
hard job for him. McDan[n]el '* has brought my socks all right; 
they are very good ones but I fear that it is getting too late 
in the season to wear them. I wish you to write me what they 
cost & what the shirt cost. We have just had three days of rain, 
thunder, & lightning, & to-day we have a cold rain which make 
[s] our tents very wet & uncomfortable. There is still much sick- 
ness in the Regt but I think that it is on the decrease. I begin 
to think that the south will have to give in. This state would 
come back into the Union at once if she could only get her troops 
home, but “Jeff Davis” very carefully keeps them away to help 


“Sergeant John McDannel (Company “H’) was mustered into the 
service on October 29, 1861. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 105. 
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fight his battles.1* God grant that peace may soon reign once 
more. God bless & keep you all. Give my love to all. 
your affectionate Son 

E N Boot 

Q. M. Dep. 

101st Reg P. V. 

Newbern 

N. C. 

Mrs. Sylvia Boots 


Plymouth N. C. Oct 11th [1863] 
Dear Mother 

Yours of September 30th arrived & found me in the enjoyment 
of that great blessing good health, for which I desire to feel 
thankful to the giver of all good. Your letter was a great 
pleasure to me. I should be glad to get one from you every day, 
but as that is impossible I will try to be satisfied with one from 
you every week, I am glad to hear that you still get to attend 
preaching. It is a great privilege; I know that I should be happy 
to enjoy it with you. We are altogether destitute of any preacher 
at this post & I know not when we shall have one. Prayermeetings 
are still carried on to some extent. I believe that the sabbath 
school has entirely ceased. I had a very pleasant visit to Roanoke 
Island last week, but I have wrote about it to Horace & Dan. 
I came back to Plymouth on last Saturday evening. It was all 
the recreation that I have had this summer except a few rides 
with Lt Col Taylor.*° The sickness in the Regt seems to be on 
the decrease for which we ought to all feel thankful. We have 
been among diseases constantly for many months, That so many 
of our lives have been spared is a great mercy. In the 85th N. 
Y. Reg the sickness is still very bad—they had two hundred 
& forty sick one day this week. The deaths, comparatively speak- 
ing have been few, yet many fresh graves have been dug since 
we came to Plymouth. The greater part have been buried at 
the graveyard attached to a new Episcopal Church [.] (It was 
being built when the war broke out, was left unfinished). The 
Post Quartermaster is now having the grave-yard fenced, which 
is a good thing as it was open to Horses, mules, cattle, & every 


* Boots’ view with respect to North Carolina was premature. The Confed- 
eracy was laying plans to recover positions held by the Federals along 
the Carolina coast. It was not until Sherman began his famous march that 
the South began losing her will to continue resistance. 

” Both Horace and Dan were brothers of Edward Nicholas Boots. Dan, 
the father of Sylvia Boots Hassler, was born in 1848 and was one of the 
youngest of the Boots’ family. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Alex. W. Taylor of Company “H” is listed on the 
Field and Staff of the Roster of the One Hundred and First Pennsylvania 
Regiment. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 87, 105. 
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other thing that could abuse it. A church has existed before on 
the spot where the new one now stands, The inscriptions on the 
tombs date many years back. One especially I often look at [was] 
erected to the memory of Louis Picot a native of sunny France, 
sleeping his last sleep on the marshy banks of the Roanoke. Like 
the soldier, he sleeps far from the land of his birth[.] A 
body of rebel troops are within a few miles of us putting in force 
the rebel conscription act.21 The result of it is, that we are 
crowded with refugees coming within our lines to escape it. 
black as well as white are flying. [sic] The Steamer Massasoit 
took a boat load of black refugees from Edenton to Roanoke 
Island last week. They are safe there. I have seen numbers of the 
white refugees & I can hardly say that I have seen a good looking 
man among them. The majority have dark hair, sallow com- 
plexions, high cheek bones, long visages, a treacherous looking 
eye, a shuffling sort of a walk & almost any other ugly look that 
you can think of, but I am glad that we are able to afford them 
protection from the rebel despotism. It appears to be generally 
supposed that we are to stay here for the winter.*? Winter 
quarters are being built here very fast. We shall soon have a 
small town of log huts. I think that you are doing right in 
buying that farm, but before you buy, be sure to find out all 
the claims that can come against it. You will no-doubt have 
to be very economical for a while to enable you to pay for it, 
but I think that you will be able to get through with it. You 
can use my money. 
your Son etc E N Boots 

Q. M. Dept 

101st Reg P. V. 

Newbern N, C. 
P. S. I will answer Sylvia’s letter soon. It is thundering & rain- 
ing hard to day. 
Mrs. Sylvia Boots ENB 


Plymouth N. C, 
Tuesday afternoon March 8th 1864 
Dear Brother. 
In looking over my unanswered letters this afternoon I found 
a letter from you dated Feb. 9th. Whether I have answered it 


“The first conscription act of the South (April 16, 1862) drafted all 
white men from eighteen to thirty-five. The second conscription act (Sep- 
tember 27, 1862) extended the age from thirty-five to forty-five, but at 
first only those of forty or under were enrolled. However, after Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg (July 4, 1863) President Davis ordered all of those from 
forty to forty-five drafted. James Ford Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 
1861-1865 (New York, The MacMillan Company, 1923), 382. 

= Boots’ assumption was correct. The Regiment remained at Plymouth 
until it was captured by the Confederates on April 20, 1864. 
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or not I am not certain & for fear that I have not I will write. 
I would sooner answer each letter that I get from home twice 
than miss answering one. Letters from home have been a very 
scarce article with me for a long time. I think that they now 
average about one a month & I am expecting for them to stop 
altogether. If such becomes the case I shall have to submit for 
I cannot make any of you write if you do not wish to do so. 
I am enjoying very good health & this is a beautiful afternoon, 
warm & comfortable, but at present Plymouth is a very lonely 
place to me, The Regt left on last Friday morning for Newbern 
I believe, but what object they were ordered there for neither 
they nor anybody else here knows.’ Either the QM or I had 
to stay behind & he concluded to go so I had to stay. Two Regts 
went from here, the 101lst P. V. & the 16th Conn. Vols. It is 
said that Newberne is threatened again by the rebels. But I 
know nothing positive. Their going away has left this place 
in a rather defenceless condition. There are not over eight hun- 
dred troops here now, & a considerable part of them are North 
Carolinaans, [sic] & how much they can be depended [on] we 
do not yet know. A deserter came in yesterday. Says he came 
from Goldsborough & that there are but two rebel troops in the 
state. Don’t believe him as all the news that we have had for 
the past month shows that the rebels have been concentrating a 
force in this state.** Probably he was sent in to deceive us in 
hopes that we would relax our vigilance & become an easy prey to 
the rebels. If such was the object it wont [sic] work. We are 
prepared night & day to do all that our numbers will permit to- 
wards defending this place. If you ever have been left at home 
when all the rest have gone away, you can have an idea of how 
solitary this place is now that the Regt is absent. If they do 
not come back I expect a large & troublesome job in moving 
all the baggage up to them. They went in light marching order, 
everything of the baggage kind was left behind. I expected to 
be at home long before this time & we had pretty good reasons 
for believing that we should start this week, but it is all knocked 
in the head now.”* In fact I have not the least idea when we shall 
go. The gunboat Bombshell had a narrow escape last week. She 


* At the first reunion of the One Hundred and First Regimental Asso- 
ciation at Leechburg, Pennsylvania on September 10, 1879, Alexander W. 
Taylor referred to this episode at which time an attack on New Bern was 
expected when General G. E. Pickett, commanding the Confederate De- 
partment, sent a force to threaten New Bern. Reed, History of the 101st 
Regiment, 80. 

* Boots’ appraisal of the situation was accurate. 

* As nearly all of the men of the One Hundred and First Regiment had 
reénlisted, they were momentarily expecting a thirty days’ furlough as a 
part of their contract for veteranizing. Reed, History of the 101st Regi- 
ment, 37. 
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went up the Chowan river & while she was gone the rebels got 
below her and planted a battery upon the river bank. The rebels 
thought that they had her safe enough. They sent a flag of truce 
& demanded her surrender. But Brinkerhoff her commander 
could not see the propriety of such a proceeding. he refused & 
kept up the river out of the reach of the rebel guns, The next 
day the gunboats Southfield & Whitehead went to his assistance. 
They arrived at the rebel battery just before dark & were warmly 
received. A few shots were exchanged, but night coming on both 
sides quieted down. In the morning the gunboats opened in earn- 
est & the rebels left. The Southfield bursted her hundred pounder 
& its fragments wounded two men. No other damage received. 
The Bombshell is quite famous since her escape. Harry Brinker- 
hoff her commander is considered a brave man. He is a German 
& is most terribly wicked. 

Wednesday morning March 9th A boat has arrived but has 
brought no letters for me, The Regt went to Newbern, got on 
to another boat & immediately came back to Roanoak Island, 
where they now are. Reports say that the rebels are threatening 
this part of the state & I suppose that is the reason that the 
Regt has been sent to Roanoak. What will turn up time alone can 
tell. This is a beautiful morning, about like a May morning in 
Penna., But though it is so warm & pleasant I would be willing 
to exchange it for Pennes [sic] frozen hills for a little while 
anyway & I rather guess that I would be willing to let the ex- 
change remain for good & all. We have been having quite a 
number of thunder storms lately. Last night when I went to 
bed it was lightning rappidly in the south. There is considerable 
sickness here still. The fever & ague still continues in force. 
I had something of a chill last night. The first that I have had 
for five months, but I think that I have stopped it I took 10 
grains of quinine before I went to bed. I feel pretty well this 
morning. We have 2 companies of the 2¢ Regt Mass. heavy 
artillery here now. They are a hard set. Nearly all foreigners. 
Came out for the large bounties. A great many of them have 
been sick since they came here. It is amusing to hear some of 
them that are Irish talk about their enlistment. They will say 
“Only sax wakes in this country & enlisted in the Massachusetts 
waty** artillery” I must close for this time. Give my love to all— 
good by 

Your brother etc E N Boots 
Q. M. Dept 


Mr. Horace A Boots 101st Regt P. V. 
Newbern N C 


* Brogue for “weighty” or “Heavy” Artillery. 
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[Written on the back of this letter is the following note:] 

I enclose you a rebel stamp. if I ever should be so unfortunate 
as to be taken prisoner you can send me a letter & this stamp 
will pay the rebel postage 


Plymouth N, C. 
March 30th 1864 

Dear Sister 

Your kind letter has been on hand almost two weeks & should 
have been answered sooner but various circumstances have 
prevented, among which has been the absence of the Regt at 
Newbern & Roanoak Island, but it is back now. Yet I have but 
little time for writing letters. I am busy from morning till night 
& often late into the night. After being let alone for five months 
the ague & fever has again attacked me. I had a severe shake fol- 
lowed by a strong fever on last friday. I am getting better but 
am far from well yet. We are making preperations for receiving 
a visit from a ram that the rebels have built up the river.?7 Old 
vesels are being sink in the channel above this place. Also a 
few large torpedoes & besides all these a one hundred pounder 
& a two hundred pounder are so placed that they can play upon 
it the moment it comes in sight. So you can see we think our- 
selves in a fit state to receive the rebel sheep whenever it chooses 
to honor us with a visit. We are still expecting to start for home 
soon, It may be in a week, it may not be for months. So do not 
feel disappointed that I do not come. I well know that I would 
start any hour for the sake of a visit to my old home, but it 
may not be till the order comes, We have been having some very 
rough weather lately very much like Pennsylvania weather. 


7 As early as the summer of 1863, there had been rumors that the Con- 
federates were building a formidable ironclad, the “Albemarle,” at Edwards 
Ferry on the upper Roanoke River. Only General Wessels had taken this 
news seriously, but Lieutenant-Commander Charles W. Flusser, commanding 
naval operations in the waters of North Carolina, felt confident that he 
could sink any vessels which the Confederates could bring against him. 
The approach to Plymouth from the up river was commanded by Fort 
Gray, a well-defended position. Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 36. 
For an excellent account of the Battle of Plymouth and particularly the 
role played by the One Hundred and First Regiment in this battle, see 
Reed, History of the 101st Regiment, 123-138. 

When General Hoke attacked Plymouth he was aided by the “Albemarle” 
which disabled and captured the “Bombshell.” After running by Fort 
Warren, an outpost a short distance up the river, the “Albemarle” sank 
the “Southfield” and then turned upon the “Miami,” which she drove down 
the river; Captain Flusser was killed in this engagement. Following this 
the “Albemarle” turned her thirty-two pounder rifled guns upon Plymouth 
while Hoke was charging Fort Wessels. 
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I received a letter from Sylvia last night. She says that mother 
is unwell. besure [sic] that you do all that you can for her & 
above all do it kindly. You will never be sorry that you were 
kind to mother. I must bid you good by now. Give my love to 
all. do write often. 
yours truly EN Boots 

Q. M. Dept 101st Iegt PV. 

Newbern N. C. 
Miss L Emma Boots 


Camp Sumpter 
Andersonville Georgia June 23 [1864] 
Dear Mother 
I wrote to you from Hamilton N. C. Just after I was captured. 
I hope that you received it. I am enjoying pretty good health 
for which I feel thankful to our Heavenly Father. I want to 
hear from you. Let me know how you all are, especially let me 
hear of William. you need not write anything except how you 
all are. I hope that an exchange will soon take place. My love 
to all. 
yours truly E. N. Boots 
Andersonvillfe] Ga. 
Via Ft Monroe 
& Flag of truce boat 
Prisoner of war 
[On reverse side] 
Direct as on other side. Write as soon as you receive this.*® 


* A three cent United States postage stamp was affixed to the reverse 
side of this letter. The envelope bore a ten cent postage stamp issued by the 
Confederate States of America. The censor’s mark read “Ex‘* H. W.” In the 
lower left corner of the envelope was stamped the postmark of Old Point 
Comfort dated, strangely enough, Jan. 18. 
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* By a North Carolinian or with the scene laid in North Carolina. 
“Winner of the AAUW Award for juvenile literature, 1958. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Outer Banks of North Carolina. By David Stick. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 
352. $6.00.) 


Several years ago David Stick began research for a book 
on the Outer Banks of North Carolina. Along the way he 
picked up enough material on shipwrecks for his Graveyard 
of the Atlantic. Now, we have the book on the Outer Banks. 
The author’s father, Frank Stick, furnished the fine illustra- 
tions for both books. 

The Outer Banks of North Carolina, 1584-1958, is an ex- 
cellent addition to the growing literature on the history of the 
Tar Heel state. All those who enjoy Carolina history will 
want to read this book. All those who go packing off to the 
beach as soon as the days get hot enough will want to take 
the book with them. The = ac might take it along to 


read when the fish will not strike. Mr. Stick knows whereof he 
writes. He captures something of the exotic atmosphere of 
the Outer Banks, and leaves a bit of the feel of the sand and 


smell of the salt of that land. 

The first chapter gives a description of the changing nature 
of the sands, sounds, and inlets of the North Carolina coast. 
Chapter Two begins the chronological history of the Outer 
Banks with the vain attempts at settlement by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and for many chapters we follow this story down 
to 1958. The chapters on the Civil War and Reconstruction 
are among the best in the book. The final chapter is a long 
one. In it the author takes the reader on a tour from the 
Virginia border to the inlet at Beaufort with a brief pause at 
ok settlement. Modern highways now open much of this 
area to the tourist, and Mr. Stick would like for more of them 
to pay the Banks a visit. 

This reviewer has just one complaint to register. Our 
author ended his story at Beaufort Inlet. What about the 
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lesser string of Banks that dot the coast on down to the 
South Carolina border? This book stops too soon. 
Daniel Miles McFarland. 
Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson. 





A Bibliography of North Carolina 1589-1956. Compiled by Mary 
Lindsay Thornton. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 597. Index. $7.50.) 


The North Carolina Collection of the University of North 
Carolina Library comprises by far the most complete assem- 
bly of printed North Caroliniana in existence. Almost synony- 
mous with the name of the Collection is that of Miss Mary 
Lindsay Thornton who was its Librarian from 1917 until her 
retirement in 1958. The publication under review is a tribute 
to both. 

A Bibliography of North Carolina lists more than 15,000 
titles “dealing with North Carolina and North Carolinians, 
writings of North Carolinians, and periodicals published in 
North Carolina” taken from the catalogue of the Collection. 
Miss Thornton notes that North Carolinian is defined to mean 
an author whose work has been published during his es- 
tablished residence in the State as well as a native. Federal 
and State documents, including publications of institutions 
supported by the State, newspapers, maps, manuscript theses, 
and articles appearing in periodicals are excluded. Conse- 
quently, Miss Thornton’s Official Publications of the Colony 
and State of North Carolina 1749-1939: A Bibliography, pub- 
lished by the same press in 1954, will of necessity be an ac- 
companying volume to her latest compilation. 

Inasmuch as the Collection does not include every known, 
North Carolina item, the bibliography cannot be complete. 
The recent transfer of the pamphlet collection of the State 
Department of Archives and History to the North Carolina 
Collection will add to the latter’s holdings, and the inde- 
fatigable William S. Powell, who succeeded Miss Thornton 
as Librarian of the Collection, will undoubtedly turn up addi- 
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tional items in unlikely places. But if this bibliography is not 
complete, it is nevertheless, without challenge, the most use- 
ful tool for locating printed North Caroliniana. 

By making woe this convenient bibliography in a hand- 
somely printed volume, Miss Thornton has made her vale- 
dictory to the North Carolina Collection an enduring con- 
tribution to her fellow historians. 


H. G. Jones. 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





The Revolutionary Journal of Baron Ludwig von Closen, 1780- 
1783. Translated and edited with an Introduction by Evelyn 
M. Acomb. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, for the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 1958. Pp. xxxvi, 392. $7.50.) 


These memoirs by General Rochambeau’s young aide-de- 
camp illumine many aspects of the Franco-American team- 
work that won the American Revolution. The student of 
military history will find many details, recorded daily by 
Baron von Closen, which reveal that phase of the French 
army's and navy’s vast contribution to American independ- 
ence. 

In addition to his military information, von Closen offers 
a valuable look at American society from New England to 
Virginia. He admired America and the Americans; despite 
their “very easy and even free manners” and their careless 
“outward appearance, and it amazed the German-born 
Frenchman that “these same people fight with so much brav- 
ery, can support a war, and have such trained and disciplined 
troops.” In another place he declared: “It is incredible that 
soldiers composed of men of every age, even of children of 
fifteen, of whites and blacks, almost naked, unpaid, and 
rather poorly fed, can march so well and withstand fire so 
steadfastly.” For Washington he had the highest praise, and 
Rochambeau, in his aide’s view, not only possessed high 
military talent but also “a temperament suited to the nation 
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with which we were allied.” The inquisitive and sociable 
young nobleman objected mainly to the grasping nature 
which some Americans displayed, for, he explained, they 
“occasionally do not scruple to bleed us as much as they 
can. e 

Von Closen, who gave the subject obvious attention in 
every place he visited, concluded that “Baltimore women 
have more charm than the rest of the fair sex in America.” 

In addition to providing a full and careful introduction, 
Miss Acomb has scrupulously edited. The biographical direc- 
tory, bibliography, index, and map considerably enhance the 
book’s usefulness. 


Robert F. Durden. 
Duke University, 
Durham. 





The Negro in North Carolina Prior to 1861. By James H. Boy- 
kin. (New York: The Pageant Press. 1958. Pp. 84. $3.00.) 


This slender volume undertakes to treat almost every 
aspect of life among North Carolina Negroes, slave and free, 
before the Civil War. This is a large task that the author 
assigns to himself; and when one thinks of the numerous 
works that deal with the subject—by John S. Bassett, Guion 
Johnson, Rosser Taylor, the present reviewer, and numerous 
others—the literature itself becomes rather formidable. Mr. 
Boykin pays scant attention to these secondary works and, 
using primary materials exclusively, proceeds to examine the 
life and labor of Negroes in North Carolina. The author 
sought to “clear the ground of erroneous conceptions,” and 
he expressed a lack of confidence in many sources based on 
statements by “uninformed, partisan, unscrupulous, careless, 
or incompetent” persons. 

These attitudes of the author suggested to the reader that 
he could expect a body of new information or some new 
interpretation. Yet, a careful reading of the volume brought 
forth neither. There are, of course, some facts and incidents 
hitherto unprinted, as far as this reviewer is aware. But they 
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do not add up to anything significantly new, and they do not 
contribute a new interpretation to the history of the Negro in 
North Carolina. The lesson of this volume is that where there 
is so much already written on a subject, as in the case of the 
Negro in North Carolina, a new author can do one of three 
things: he can canvass the existing literature, examine it criti- 
cally, and conclude that it needs rewriting, all or in part; he 
can take one aspect that is not thoroughly explored and work 
on that; or he can use new and existing information for the 
purpose of providing some new interpretation. One wishes 
that Mr. Boykin had chosen one of these tasks as his own. 
Now that he has expressed an interest in this engrossing field, 
perhaps he will select one of these tasks. 
John Hope Franklin. 
Brooklyn College, 
New York, New York. 





High Tide at Gettysburg. By Glenn Tucker. (Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1958. Pp. vii, 462. Foreword, 
maps, notes, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


High Tide at Gettysburg is a detailed but vivid account 
of the great Civil War battle of 1863. Glenn Tucker, author 
of this volume and Mayflower Award winner in 1956, sees 
Gettysburg as an engagement in which “a united generalship” 
was missing on both sides. The fighting was more by brigades 
with the tide of battle oftentimes on on either luck 


or the individual fortitude of a subordinate commander. 
With out breaking the sequence of his story, Mr. Tucker in- 
serts interesting personality sketches of these lesser officers. 

Gettysburg has been the subject of voluminous research 
and writing through the years and the author does not main- 
tain at this late date to have uncovered any new facts. He 
merely shows without bias how the battle was fought. Of the 
factors which contributed to Lee’s defeat the following ap- 
pear outstanding to Mr. Tucker: “Inadequate staff te 
which prevented Lee from keeping his subordinates in line; 
“Failure of Ewell and Early to follow their advantage of 
July 1” which “at this stage . . . was more impressive than 
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that won two months earlier at Chancellorsville’; “Absence 
of cavalry” which caused Lee to fight on ground not of his 
own choosing; “Failure to transfer Ewell’s corps to the Army’s 
right” for the fight on July 2; The loss of General Pender at 
a critical moment; “Ewell’s failure to attack in concert with 
Longstreet” on the second day; “The capture of Lee’s corre- 
spondence’; “Longstreet’s attack on July 2” which, in spite of 
being unsuccessful, was in many respects delivered “at ex- 
actly the right moment”; and “Finally, the mass assault on 
July 3.” 

North Carolinians will find much to interest them in this 
volume. “Tar Heel” soldiers fought courageously at Gettys- 
burg and their deeds of heroism are faithfully recorded by 
the author. 

This reviewer can find little to criticize in High Tide at 
Gettysburg other than the title itself. Defeat in this battle 
did not necessarily seal the doom of the Confederacy and 
assure ultimate victory for the Union. The nadir of Federal 
morale was yet to come in the summer of 1864. 


John G. Barrett. 
52 Maxwell Rd., 
Chapel Hill. 





Regiment Band of the Twenty-Sixth North Carolina. By Julius 
Leinbach. Edited by Donald M. McCorkle, Reprinted from 
Civil War History (September, 1958). (Winston-Salem: The 
Moravian Music Foundation, Publications No. 5. Pp, 225-236 
[16]. Index. $.40.) 


The student of Civil War history, as well as all North 
Carolinians, is in debt to the editor of Julius Leinbach’s per- 
sonal account of his experience in the “Regiment Band of the 
Twenty-Sixth North Carolina.” This publication though short 
gives a heroic sketch of “The Bloody Twenty-Sixth” during 
the four-day Battle of Gettysburg. One learns with interest 
that the Twenty-Sixth Band, in addition to inspiring the men 
on to battle with their stirring music, tended the wounded 
and helped their regiment in numerous other ways. 
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The Supplement which contains a part of the repertory of 
the Twenty-Sixth Regiment Band held this reviewer's inter- 
est from the first titl—“Old North State” to the last one, 
“Where has Lulu Gone’—in all nearly two hundred selections. 
This reader must disagree with the editor when he says “few 
of the pieces will ever be heard again, and that is probably 
well.” Certainly, this music was “a creature of circumstance,” 
but with the celebration of the Civil War Centennial in just 
a few years, would it not be well that some band play once 
again representative selections from this music, which so 
inspired our forefathers? 

Indeed, it is fervently anticipated that this small booklet 
will inspire others to produce works of this nature, which will 
be of value to the historian as well as to the observance of the 
Civil War Centennial. 

Ava L. Honeycutt, Jr. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





Ebb Tide as Seen Through the Diary of Josephine Clay Haber- 
sham, 1863. By Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. (Athens: The Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 129. $3.00.) 


The diary of Josephine Clay Habersham begins and ends 
in 1863, but even in its briefness it discloses one of the most 
intimate and interesting descriptions of the southern home- 
front that this reviewer has read. It is the story of life at 
Avon, summer home of the Habersham family, located on 
the Vernon River, ten miles from Savannah, Georgia. Addi- 
tional source and family materials have been skillfully woven 
into the narrative by Professor King—showing how the tragic 
losses of this one family might symbolize the ebb tide of the 
Confederate glory. 

It is the personal life, however, that gives the Habersham 
diary its greatest depth and historical value. Josephine loved 
fine music and good literature, especially Shakespeare, and 
personally supervised her children’s education and lessons in 
these subjects. She was particularly happy when the mail 
brought new magazines, books, and English reviews, and 
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despite wartime conditions she kept abreast of the contempo- 
rary literature. She was shocked at the ever-climbing com- 
modity prices ($100 for a barrel of salt fish, $10 for a box of 
brown sugar, $58 for a summer muslin, $195 for a summer 
dress for Anna, $60 for an untrimmed straw bonnet, $1 for 
a quart (7) of potatoes), but quite willing to depend on the 
Nassau Packet for necessary supplies. She was quite solicitous 
of the patients’ welfare at the small Confederate hospital 
located in the community, sending soup, clothing, drinks, etc., 
for them or their visiting families. 

Throughout the diary runs the anguish of war—loss of 
friends, the fall of Charleston, the hopes and sorrow of Lee’s 
northern invasion, the fear that her own section of Georgia 
would be seized by the hated conquerors, the helpless resig- 
nation of her friends, and the anxiety over her own two fight- 
ing sons, Joseph Clay and William Neyle Habersham. Joseph 
Clay enlisted as a private, loved the excitement and dangers 
of war, and was always eager for action. He found it in the 
campaigns around Fredericksburg, Richmond, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, and Chickamauga. In the battle of Atlanta, he died 
a hero’s death while leading his troops. Willie hated war but 
fought dutifully, yet died within an hour of his brother in a 
separate engagement near Atlanta. 

Professor King is to be complimented for his skillful and 
sympathetic handling of the narrative, as well as William E. 
Snowden of Atlanta for his authentic and delightful art work. 
The volume will certainly find its spot in the ever growing 
list of Confederate bibliography. 

Horace W. Raper. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 





The Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battle Field. By W. L. Gammage. 
(Little Rock: Arkansas Southern Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 150.) 


This is a gem of a book, and the Arkansas Southern Press 
was well-advised to reprint it. (The original edition came out 
in 1864). The author, surgeon for McNair’s Brigade, disarms 
us at once by admitting that “book-making has not been any 
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part of my vocation,” and that he has produced an “unpre- 
tending little volume.” “The entire work has been begun and 
finished in Camp,” he goes one, “surrounded by the bustle 
and noise and confusion incident hitherto, and with this apol- 
ogy and these explanation I hope to disarm criticism of her 
censure. 

So saying, Dr. Gammage gives us a detailed and vivid his- 
tory of a regiment that fought as much, and marched further, 
than almost any of the Confederate regiments. The Fourth 
Arkansas Infantry was at Elkhorn, Murfreesboro, Chicka- 
mauga; in the battles of the Atlanta campaign; with Hood 
when he thrust into Tennessee; in the final battles of North 
Carolina. Gammage starts with the regiment's organization 
and takes us through December 10, 1863. The original edition 
was issued at Selma, Alabama, in 1864, without covers; soon 
it was one of the rarest Confederate imprints. Not much is 
known of Washington Lafayette Gammage’s life. He was 
born in Alabama in 1827, and settled in Texas before the 
War. Though he lived through the conflict, he was accident- 
ally killed at Mobile, Alabama, en route home. 

To say that the little account is amazingly detailed and 
accurate does not imply that it is impartial. As Gammage 
goes through an area ravaged by the invaders, he is moved 
to write: 


These are the fruits of thy coming, oh worse than vandal or 
barbarian! These are the cruel evidences of thy invading 
march! Rapine, plunder, outrage and destruction, everywhere 
follow in thy footsteps, oh vile and infamous Yankee! 


Carl Becker was right. Every man is his own historian. 
The Fourth Arkansas was lucky to have a man who could 
wield not only a scalpel and a sword, but also a pen. For now 
that the war is almost a century past, it is the printed word 
that really keeps alive what was often gallant, but sometimes 


gory, glory. 


Marshall W. Fishwick. 
Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. 
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Gray Ghosts of the Confederacy: Guerrilla Warfare in the West, 
1861-1865. By Richard S. Brownlee. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 274. $4.95.) 


Gray Ghosts of the Confederacy presents an analysis of the 
conditions which give rise to vale warfare in Missouri and 
chronicles the incredible exploits of such prominent partisans 
as Quantrill, “Bloody Bill” Anderson, and George Todd. 
Rather than treating this undercover conflict throughout the 
West, the author concentrates almost exclusively on north- 
central and western Missouri. The period covered is more 
ambitious than the title indicates, dipping back into the trou- 
bled 1850's and advancing into the Reconstruction era. 

Brownlee gives an extended introductory study of the pre- 
war Missouri-Kansas setting. He finds it a training ground 
for the guerrillas and psychologically indispensable in light 
of later events. Also of particular merit are chapters on local 
rule by the military of the national state. The nature of this 
imposed government and its tragic consequences are treated 
with insight. Demonstrating an understanding of the ante- 
cedents of partisan warfare, the author discusses its sources 
of power and sustenance. The bulk of the work concerns the 
rides and struggles of the depredators and counter-depreda- 
tors. This narrative body of the work is written in a lively and 
remarkably objective manner. 

The nature of the author's subject raises a technical prob- 
lem which is not resolved satisfactorily. The study of neces- 
sary military rule in Missouri interrupts the flow of the guer- 
rilla narrative as the author changes his vantage point. This 
device heightens the anticipation of the climatic conflict in 
1864, but damages the consistency of the work. It is felt that 
more emphasis and integration are needed in regard to the 
military effectiveness of the guerrillas in relation to Confed- 
erate operations to the south. The widespread and militarily 
important partisan activity in southeastern Missouri is ig- 
nored. The role of the Missouri state government itself merits 
further amplification in light of the importance attached to 
Union military government. 

The author has undertaken a difficult task in jointly de- 
lineating the ghosts of Missouri partisan activity and discuss- 
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ing the complex causation of this bitter war within a war. 
He succeeds in giving insight to the latter and relates the 
former with zest and freshness. The book promises particular 
enjoyment and reward for readers interested in the times 
when Missouri was forced to take a four year legal and moral 


holiday. 


N. C. Hughes, Jr. 
Chapel Hill. 





Prince of Carpetbaggers. By Jonathan Daniels. (Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1958. Pp. 319. 
$4.95.) 


Those who saw General Milton Smith Littlefield in action 
remembered him well. He was the handsomest man in Flor- 
ida, recalled a fellow carpetbagger who knew him during the 
palmiest days of his Reconstruction career: “. . . tall, well- 
proportioned, with dark hair and dark, close-cropped beard, 
rosy cheeks and genial laughing eyes. His personal magnetism 
was very great and few could resist the charm of his address. 
As a manipulator of legislatures he had no superior. . . . 
With money he was as free as water, and when he had no 
money was just as free with checks” (p. 236). Littlefield 
was one of Lincoln’s Illinois friends and military proteges; he 
fought gallantly at Shiloh, served as Sherman’s assistant pro- 
vost marshal of Memphis, and was associated with the effort 
to recruit and train Negro troops along the Southeastern 
coast. As a militant Republican and friend of the freedmen, 
he returned to the South late in 1867 to serve the interests of 
the Radicals—and of M. S. Littlefield. He began a fabulous 
career as a freebooter. Operating first in North Carolina and 
then in Florida, he worked with Radical politicians and the 
Union League, published the Raleigh Standard, promoted 
grandiose business schemes, speculated in railroad securities, 
and attempted to build a railroad empire. When the General 
left Florida in 1879 he was financially ruined, his dreams long 
since a shambles, his name a synonym for all that was corrupt 
and sinister in Reconstruction. Perhaps no man touches all 
the aspects of the carpetbag story so well. 
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Mr. Daniels has written a sparkling biography. He has 
done some fine detective work in tracking his man along 
some exceedingly murky trails and in explaining the myste- 
rious circumstances that often attended his activities. The 
author's approach is judicious and he seeks to understand and 
explain Littlefield rather than to condemn him. The result 
is a genuine contribution to the writings on the Reconstruc- 
tion period. Yet, for all its good points, the book is marred 
by frequent digressions that are not relevant to Littlefield’s 
career. Although the author is a skillful writer, he never 
manages to get inside his subject; to this reader, at least, the 
Prince of Carpetbaggers remains a shadowy figure whose 
motives and aspirations are still obscure. Mr. Daniels has 
uncovered a good deal of information on Littlefield but he 
was handicapped by the paucity of personal papers left by 
the General and his friends. The book is not documented but 
a bibliographical note and a list of major works used are 
included. 

Prince of Carpetbaggers goes a long way toward explaining 
the carpetbaggers as a group. It illuminates the intimate rela- 
tionship that often existed during Reconstruction between 
the sordid and the idealistic, the economic and the political, 
the carpetbagger and the southerner, and it suggests some 
of the work that remains to be done in the field of Recon- 
struction history. Daniels’ conclusions are refreshing. How- 
ever much the carpetbaggers carried away with them, he 
writes, “it was not so precious as the enduring excuse for the 
South which they brought in their little satchels of carpeting 
when they came.” As for General Littlefield, there were “too 
many sinners to select just one for stoning” (pp. 10, 299). 

Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 


Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The Cotton Regency: The Northern Merchants and Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-1880. By George Ruble Woolfolk. (New York: Book- 
man Associates. 1958. Pp. 311. Preface, notes, bibliography, 
and index. $5.00.) 


Accepting Charles Beard’s idea that the Civil War was a 
“Second American Revolution,” Professor Woolfolk has ex- 
amined the records of local and national chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade to “document in part” what he 
calls “the first stage of the rising business civilization” (p. 7). 

The author contends that the northern merchant-capital- 
ists, who had previously exerted less influence in politics than 
the agrarians, were after 1865 the “new men” who consciously 
planned to use their influence to mould the ‘ boa eco- 
nomic and social pattern to their own taste” (p. 192). “At 
first northeastern business looked upon ‘King Cotton’ as the 
means by which the new economic orientation might be 
underwritten” (p. 8). The business leaders, the author con- 
tinues, hoped by increasing small farms and free labor 
with government aid, to increase the cotton production and, 
by shifting taxes to cotton and at the same time raising the 
tariff, to give their own manufacturers an advantage over the 
British. Unfortunately their cotton policy failed. 

After the failure of the cotton policy, the merchant-capital- 
ists of Philadelphia, Boston, and the Middle West united to 
destroy the hold of European merchants and industrialists 
as well as their agents in New York City. Considering them- 
selves as a third urban chamber of the national government, 
they formed a National Board of Trade and Congress which 
greatly influenced Congressional action. 

Unfortunately for the Philadelphia and Boston leaders the 
Westerners soon took over. According to Professor Woolfolk 
these Western merchants-capitalists became promoters of a 
new type of credit, new manufactured wares and purchasers 
of cotton. Through their “Knights of the Bag,” the newly 
constructed railroads, and the crop lien system, they seized 
much of the southern market and helped establish the one- 
crop system in the South. 

Mr. Woolfolk has done an enormous amount of research 
and he has advanced an interesting thesis, although, in this 
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reviewer's opinion, the evidence and logic which he advances 
do not always prove his contentions. In places his analysis 
is difficult to follow because of the vagueness of his writing. 


Henry T. Shanks. 
Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 





North Carolina: An Economic and Social Profile. By S. Hunting- 
ton Hobbs, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1958. Pp. xx, 380. $6.00.) 


A “must” for every general reference shelf, this volume is 
an extension or, more accurately, an elaboration of the 1930 
publication by the same author. ‘The earlier work was the first 
of its kind to be published i in the United States and promised 
a similar study “in the future.” This, after twenty-eight years, 
is the result of that promise. 

Author Hobbs’ book is intended as a “social and economic 
presentation and interpretation” of North Carolina. The chief 

aim of the author (as stated in the preface) is “to present 
North Carolina as accurately and faithfully as possible.” 
An all-inclusive potpourri of everything having to do with 
economics and society in the Old North State, this study in- 
cluded chapters on the physical make-up of the State, natural 
resources, physical and economic areas, transportation facili- 
ties, wealth, financial institutions, state and local government, 
education, health, welfare, and other topics. There are a num- 
ber of illustrations and at the end of the text itself are 119 
tables of statistics. 

The picture of North Carolina which emerges in this book 
is vastly different from that drawn in 1930 and vet, in many 
instances, is one which is all too familiar. Todav the State is 
the industrial leader of the South and industries dot the areas 
where cornfields and pine thickets once stood. Despite this 
industrial leadership, farm tenancy remains as an economic 
blight on North Carolina even as it rapidlv disapnears else- 
where in the nation. Like other states, North Carolina is 
rapidly becoming urbanized, but unlike them the number of 
farms in the State increased by ten thousand in the past 
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decade to complicate the agricultural difficulties. Even as 
North Carolina leads in textile and wooden furniture produc- 
tion, its per capita income is near the bottom nationally. 
Opportunities for young people are apparently few (the me- 
dian age in the State is twenty-five years) and 28,000 more 
persons leave the State each year than enter. Only sixteen 
per cent of the North Carolina college age population enters 
college in a State which is eighth in number of colleges and 
universities nationally. The author does not hesitate to recom- 
mend measures to remedy the economic and social defects 
of North Carolina. 

Bearing in mind the somewhat limited nature of this study, 
the book fulfills the need for such a work. It is relatively free 
of errors but many of the figures (particularly some of the 
maps) are far too small to read. The greatest criticism is that 
much of the material presented is stale, as if it were written 
several years ago. Where an attempt appears to have been 
made to “up-date” a particular chapter, the result is often 
unsatisfactory. Out of 119 statistical tables at the end of the 
text, sixty -three are based on information for 1954 or before 
(back to 1949). No doubt some of the “lateness” is unavoid- 
able, but often more recent material is available. Thusly, for 
the serious scholar, the tables are often relatively useless be- 
fore the volume appeared. For a general reference book, the 
statistics are valuable, however, ie their easy accessibility. 
Then, too, the bibliography at the end of each chapter i is often 
inadequate, outmoded, and secondary. As a result, only three 
or four chapters are fresh and use recent records. Particularly 
noteworthy are the sections on banking, library, income and 
wealth, and county government. 

As thumb-nail sketches, the chapters are more than ade- 
quate; as final authorities they lack a great deal. The volume 
tantalizes the reader but does not fully satisfy. True scholars 
must look elsewhere for detailed and recent information. The 
real strength of the volume is its analysis of the economic and 
social problems and the author’s recommendations for their 
solution. 

Carl F. Cannon, Jr. 

St. Mary’s Junior College, 

Raleigh. 
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State Regulation of Commercial Motor Carriers in North Caro- 
lina. By Clyde C. Carter. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1958. Pp. x, 210. $5.00.) 


In 1891, many years after the need for regulatory legisla- 
tion had first become apparent to some leaders, the General 
Assembly of North Carolina established the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners and vested it with rate-making and 
supervisory authority over railroads, steamboats, canals, tele- 
graphs, and express service. Eight years later, apparently for 
partisan political reasons, the Board was abolished and the 
Corporation Commission created to assume its duties. This 
agency served until 1933, when its authority was reinvested 
in a single utilities commissioner. The work of the commis- 
sioner having increased in scope and importance, the 1941 
General Assembly created the three-man Utilities Commis- 
sion. This body, later increased to five members, and the com- 
missioner of motor vehicles now share responsibility for the 
regulation of commercial motor carriers in the state. 

Between 1918 and 1925 the public debated whether there 
should be regulation of the commercial motor carriers begin- 
ning to appear in large numbers on the State’s new highways. 
In the latter year, in response to expressions of the public 
will, the General Assembly gave the Corporation Commission 
jurisdiction over motor carriers transporting persons or prop- 
erty for compensation. Nearly every General Assembly since 
that time has added regulatory statutes, most of them in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Federal Motor Carrier Act. 
Compared with other states, North Carolina has followed a 
middle course in restricting the size and weight of vehicles. 

Professor Carter describes in detail the legislative history 
of these regulations. This reviewer found the chapter on the 
role of special interest groups in bringing pressure to bear on 
the General Assembly especially informative. Other parts of 
the book contain court decisions relating to carriers and the 
author’s recommendations regarding carrier regulation in the 
future. All the chapters which present factual material are 
documented with references to laws, court decisions, reports 
of regulatory agencies, newspapers, and secondary works. 

Although the author shows some evidence of sympathy 
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for the motor carriers in their battle with the railroads for 
influence in the General Assembly, he —— the arguments 
of both sides in equal detail. The book gives comprehensive 
and effective treatment to a significant aspect of the general 
problem of governmental regulation of economic activity. 
Henry S. Stroupe. 


Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem. 





The de Graffenried Family Scrap Book, 1191-1956: Seven Hun- 
dred and Sixty-Five Years. By Thomas P. de Graffenried. 
(Charlottesville: The University of Virginia Press. 1958. 
Pp. xvi, 271. Index and illustrations, Privately printed.) 


This book contains much information about members of 
the de Graffenried family and their estates in Europe during 
the past several centuries as well as much material on de 
Graffenrieds and some of their family homes in the New 
World. 

Attention is focused on Baron Christopher de Graffenried, 
“Landgrave of Carolina,” who founded New Bern, North 
Carolina, in 1710, naming it for his native city of Bern, Swit- 
zerland. He was one of the few persons honored with the 
title of nobility in Locke’s Great New American Order. His 
plan of colonization is described as “the nearest approach to 
Locke’s ideal that ever existed in America.” 

Portraits of the baron and some of his descendants are 
contained in the volume, along with illustrations of the family 
seals, a page of the Landgrave’s French version of his New 
World experiences, documents relating to his settlement at 
New Bern, and the “Bear” insignia of Bern and New Bern. 
Nine views of the New Bern are portrayed, including a draw- 
ing of Tryon Palace there. 

Among the distinguished American descendants of Baron 
de Graffenried written up in the book are the late Dr. Arthur 
Graham Glasgow and his sister, Ellen Glasgow, noted Vir- 
ginia novelist. A bequest from Dr. Glasgow made the publica- 
tion possible financially. 
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One of the family homes in this country photographed is 
the de Graffenried plantation house at Pittsboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

Authentically and interestly written, as based on source 
materials, attractively arranged in subject matter and printed 
form, and profusely illustrated (269 pictures ), the book gives 
much family history not hitherto published. However, more 
detailed accounts were used in two previous genealogical 
volumes written by the same author: History of the de Graf- 
fenried Family (1925) and The de Graffenried Name in 
Literature (1950). 

A retired attorney of New York City, the author is the 
greatest living authority on his family. He is now preparing 
a fourth volume on the subject. This will be a sequel to his 
Scrap Book and will especially feature New Bern. 


Gertrude S. Carraway. 
Tryon Palace, 
New Bern. 





Aldermans in America. By William Alderman Parker. (Raleigh: 
Privately published by the author. 1957. Pp. xv, 714. $15.00.) 


This work was originated by John Thomas Alderman of 
Henderson, North Carolina, whose intention was to compile 
a history of the southern branch of the Alderman family and 
to trace its ancestry as far back as possible. Death overtook 
John Thomas Alderman before he had completed his task, 
whereupon his nephew, William Alderman Parker, assumed 
the responsibility of editing the manuscript with a view to 
preparing a few mimeographed copies for private distribu- 
tion. Additional research by Mr. Parker has resulted in a 
fuller treatment of the southern branch of the family than 
was initially intended, in a broadening of the work to include 
data on those of the family residing in other parts of the 
United States, and in the issue of his findings in permanent 
book form. 

The most comprehensive section of the book is that dealing 
with the descendants of three Aldermen brothers, John (1742- 
1822), Daniel (1748-1824), and David (1749-1831), who 
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migrated with their parents from Dearfield, New Jersey, to 
Duplin County, North Carolina, in 1755 and subsequently 
became the progenitors of the Aldermans of the South. The 
descendants of John and Daniel are found mainly in North 
Carolina; those of David, who moved to Bulloch County, 
Georgia, in 1816, are scattered over South Georgia and Flor- 
ida. Daniel Alderman’s branch of the family included Edwin 
Anderson Alderman, successively president of the University 
of North Carolina, Tulane, and the University of Virginia. 

In dealing with Aldermans in New England and the Mid- 
west the author, by his own admission, has done little more 
“than scratch the surface for those families, leaving that field 
to their own historians.” A lengthy Appendix contains articles, 
clippings, and a few letters by or concerning members of the 
Alderman family. Forty pages of index facilitate the location 
of any member of the family in the exhaustive tables of de- 
scent that appear in the body of the text. 


James W. Patton. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 


General and Budgetary 


The Department of Archives and History presented its 
request for an operating appropriation and for a Capital 
Improvements fund for the coming biennium at a hearing 
before the Joint Appropriations Committees of the North 
Carolina General Assembly on March 11. Mr. McDaniel 
Lewis of Greensboro, Chairman of the Executive Board of 
the Department, and Miss Gertrude S. Carraway of New 
Bern, member of the Board, were present at the hearing. 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Department Director, presented 
the request. 


The same day Mr. D. Libby Ward of New Bern, member 
of the Tryon Palace Commission, presented the request of 
the Commission for an operating appropriation. Also present 
for the Tryon Palace hearing were Mrs. John A. Kellenberger, 
Chairman of the Tryon Palace Commission, and Mr. John A. 
Kellenberger, Budget Officer and Treasurer, both of Greens- 
boro, and Miss Gertrude S. Carraway. 


The State Department of Archives and History, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and The North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association sponsored a Civil War Centennial 
Conference in Chapel Hill on February 28. Dr. R. B. House 
of the University presided at a luncheon meeting at the Caro- 
lina Inn and introduced Dr. Christopher Crittenden who wel- 
comed special guests representing six southern states. Dr. 
Bell I. Wiley, Professor of History at Emory University and 
a member of the Civil War Centennial Commission spoke on 
“The Memorable War.” Col. Hugh Dortch of Goldsboro, 
Chairman of the Literary and Historical Association’s com- 
mittee for the observance, spoke briefly. Following the lunch- 
eon meeting the group adjourned to the Assembly Room of 
the Library of the University for a panel discussion with Dr. 
Crittenden acting as moderator. Other persons who made 
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brief talks were Dr. James W. Patton, Director of the South- 
ern Historical Collection, Chapel Hill; Mrs. Mary Givens 
Bryan, Director of the Georgia Department of Archives and 
History, Atlanta; Mr. Lambert Davis, Director of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill; Mr. E. Milby 
Burton, Director of the Charleston Museum, Charleston, 
South Carolina; Mr. J. C. Harrington of Richmond, who 
represented the National Park Service; Mr. Paul Green of 
Chapel Hill; Mr. James J. Geary of Richmond, Director of 
the Virginia Civil War Centennial Commission; Mr. Edmund 
C. Gass, Assistant Director of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Glenn Tucker, Mayor of 
Carolina Beach; and Dr. William S. Jenkins, Professor of Gov- 
ernment and Director of the Bureau of Public Records Col- 
lection and Research of the University of North Carolina. 
Staff members of the Department of Archives and History 
attending the meeting in addition to Dr. Crittenden were 
Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, and Mr. W. S. Tarl- 
ton; and Mrs. Grace B. Mahler, Administrative Assistant of 
the Literary and Historical Association, who aided in the 
proceedings. 


Director's Office 


On January 13 Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of 
the Department, attended a meeting of the Council of the 
American Association of Museums in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City. He is chairman of a committee 
to propose revisions to the constitution of the organization 
and made a report of the work of the committee to date. The 
committee is to continue its work until the spring of 1960. 
Dr. Crittenden gave a slide-lecture on January 15 to the 
Woman’s Club of Scotland Neck on the historic sites in North 
Carolina. On January 21, to consider plans for 1959, he met 
with the Executive Committee of the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association and with representatives of all 
societies which participate in the annual cultural meetings 
in December. It was agreed that the major theme for all the 
societies would focus on the centennial of the birth of Gov- 
ernor Charles B. Aycock. On January 23 Dr. Crittenden met 
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in Washington, D. C., with the Board of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, and on February 4 in Raleigh he 
extended a welcome to the Advisory Committee on County 
Records. He talked on the life of George Washington on Feb- 
ruary 23 to the Sertoma Club of Raleigh. On February 26 
the Travel Council of North Carolina met at Scandia Village 
in Raleigh and expressed its interest in co-operating with the 
Department of Archives and History and other related groups 
in making plans to develop the potential of the travel and 
tourist industry in North Carolina. Dr. Crittenden attended 
the luncheon on March 3 at which Mr. John P. Marquand, 
noted writer, spoke to a joint meeting of the Sir Walter Cabi- 
net and the North Carolina Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities on the historic sites in the State. Plans for the 
proposed commemoration of the Civil War Centennial was 
the topic of Dr. Crittenden’s speech to the Jeb Stuart Chapter 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy in Fayetteville 
on March 4. On March 13 a meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Governor's Letterbook, of which Dr. Crittenden is 
Chairman, was held in his office. Other members present were 
Mr. E. L. Rankin, Jr., Private Secretary to Governor Luther 
H. Hodges; Dr. Hugh T. Lefler, Kenan Professor of History 
at the University of North Carolina; Mr. Al Resch, Editor 
of the Chatham News (Siler City); and Dr. James W. Patton, 
Editor of the Letterbook of Governor Hodges. The letterbook 
now being edited by Dr. Patton, who is Director of the 
Southern Historical Collection in Chapel Hill, will cover the 
term beginning November 7, 1954 (date of the death of Gov- 
ernor William B. Umstead) to February 7, 1957. 

On March 15 and 16 Dr. Crittenden was in Washington, 
D.C., to attend the meeting of a special advisory committee 
to the United States Civil War Centennial Commission. The 
meeting was called to consider steps to be taken to collect and 
publish archives and manuscripts pertinent to the commemo- 
ration. On March 19 Dr. Crittenden, accompanied by the 
various Division heads, met with Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace, 
Chairman of the History Department, Dr. Alice B. Keith, Dr. 
Sarah M. Lemmon, and a group of students, all of Meredith 
College, to discuss the internship courses offered to interested 
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juniors and seniors. For a number of years the Department 
has offered this training program with the Division heads 
serving as instructors in their particular fields. 


Division of Archives and Manuscripts 


Recent staff changes in the Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts are as follows: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Watkins resigned as 
Laminator Operator in the Archives effective March 31; and 
at the Records Center, Mrs. Betty M. London was employed 
as Archivist I to replace Mr. Karl E. Turner on January 1, and 
Mrs. Carolyn C. Bradshaw joined the staff as a part-time 
Clerk II on February 17. 

Mr. H. G. Jones, State Archivist, addressed a meeting of 
the Davidson County Historical Association held in connec- 
tion with the dedication of the new Davidson County Court- 
house in Lexington on January 18. He wrote an article, 
“Genealogical Research in the North Carolina Department 
of Archives and History,” in North Carolina Libraries, Vol- 
ume 17, Number 2, January, 1959. On March 7 he attended 
a meeting of the Committee on Newspaper Conservation of 
the North Carolina Library Association in Greensboro. Mr. 
Jones has recently been appointed to serve on the State Rec- 
ords Committee of the Society of American Archivists. 

Mrs. Memory F. Blackwelder, Records Center Supervisor, 
spoke on March 3 to the Junior Woman’s Club of Raleigh on 
the subject of wills. 

Since January Mr. Jones and Rear Admiral Alex M. Patter- 
son (Ret.), Public Records Examiner, have spent much of 
their time developing an intensified county records program. 
Admiral Patterson completed visits to all of the 100 counties 
of the State in connection with the program and reported 
generally friendly reception on the part of county officials. 
A considerable quantity of valuable records has been trans- 
ferred to the Archives as a result of these visits, and quantities 
of records of no value to administration or research have been 
authorized to be destroyed, thus making room for more valu- 
able and current records. 

Mr. Jones and Admiral Patterson held numerous formal 
and informal conferences with county officials and members 
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of the General Assembly in the interest of a State program 
for microfilming permanently valuable county records for 
security purposes. Dr. Crittenden, Mr. Jones, and Mrs. Black- 
welder attended two committee hearings on House Bill 26 
which was enacted into law and which will be discussed 
below. 


On February 4 the Advisory Committee on County Records 
met with Mr. Jones and Admiral Patterson for the purpose 
of drawing up suggested schedules for retention and disposal 
of county records. This committee is composed of three Clerks 
of Superior Court—Mr. William E. Church of Forsyth, Mr. 
Joseph P. Shore of Guilford, and Mr. A. W. Graham, Jr., of 
Granville; three Registers of Deeds—Mr. Lemuel R. Johnson 
of Chatham, Mr. J. W. Johnson of Cumberland, and Mrs. 
Christine W. Williams of Duplin; and three other county 
officials—Mr. J. Toliver Davis, Rutherford County Attorney 
and Representative in the General Assembly; Mr. J. C. Ellis, 
Nash County Auditor, Treasurer, and Tax Supervisor and 
Tax Collector; and Mr. E. S. Swindell, Jr., Durham County 
Manager. Ex officio members are Mr. J. Alexander McMahon, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the North Carolina Association of 
County Commissioners; Mr. Robert Montgomery, Secretary 
of the North Carolina Association of Registers of Deeds; Mr. 
Royal G. Shannonhouse, Secretary of the North Carolina 
Association of Clerks of Superior Court; and Mr. David 
Evans, Assistant Director of the Institute of Government. 
The sub-committee on records of the Clerks of Court met in 
Chapel Hill on February 19 to complete their recommenda- 
tions. A County Records Handbook is planned to be pub- 
lished by the Department in the near Eats incorporating 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Mrs. Mary Givens Bryan, State Archivist of Georgia and 
President-Elect of the Society of American Archivists, visited 
the Division of Archives and Manuscripts on March 2; and 
Mr. Robert T. Quarles, State Archivist of Tennessee, was a 
visitor on March 2 and 3. Rear Admiral E. M. Eller, Director 
of Naval History, Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C., 
did research in the Archives on February 11. 
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During the quarter ending December 31, 1958, a total of 
611 persons registered for research in the Division of Archives 
and Manuscripts and 564 were served by mail. These figures 
do not include visitors to and letters answered directly by the 
State Archivist. Photostatic copies totalled 791 pieces. In 
addition, 54 microfilm prints, 38 typed certified copies, and 
167 feet of microfilm were furnished. Lamination of manu- 
scripts in the Archives amounted to 4,334 pages, consisting 
largely of ante-bellum marriage bonds. 

In the Records Center, a total of 1,497 cubic feet of records 
were admitted during the quarter and 1,921 were removed. 
Several agencies agreed to wait until shelving was installed 
before sending additional records to the Center. The installa- 
tion of metal shelving, begun in the previous quarter, was 
completed in one section of the Center. The change-over from 
filing cabinets to a shelving-corrugated box system was neces- 
sitated by a lack of space for additional cabinets, and the 
transfiles were dilapidated. The new system will enable the 
Records Staff to maintain records in a systematic way and will 
give better control over and make more efficient use of the 
space. 

Phe Records Center Staff serviced records 195 times, and 
representatives of twelve agencies visited the Center and 
used their records 294 times during the last quarter. 

Inventories and schedules for records were recently com- 
pleted for the State Board of Education, the State Board of 
Public Welfare, the Division of Purchase and Contract, the 
State Bureau of Investigation, and the Department of Justice. 
This makes a total of 28 agencies whose records have been 
inventoried and placed neler schedule. 

The Records Center Staff began the filming of the original 
court records from the North Carolina State Supreme Court 
and in addition work was done for five other State agencies. 
A total of 529,388 images were recorded. 


Division of Historic Sites 


On January 27 Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superin- 
tendent, gave a slide-lecture program on the Tryon Palace 
Restoration to the Alpha Zeta Chapter of the Beta Sigma Phi, 
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international businesswomen’s sorority, at the North Carolina 
State College Student Union Building. On February 11 Mr. 
Tarlton spoke to the Carolina Beach Woman’s Club on pre- 
serving and restoring Fort Fisher. On February 16 he and 
Mr. Judson R. Mitchell, Historic Sites Specialist, attended the 
meeting of the officers of the Bentonville Battleground Asso- 
ciation in Smithfield at which Mr. Herschell V. Rose presided. 
The Association agreed to act as hosts for the tour planned 
by the North Carolina Society of County and Local Histo- 
rians, and the historical societies of Johnston, Sampson, and 
Wayne counties. April 19 is the date set for the tour of the 
Battleground which will also serve as the annual tri-county 
meeting which the three societies hold at selected historic 
sites. An illustrated brochure prepared by Mr. Mitchell which 
tells of the stand made at Bentonville by the Confederate 
Army has recently been completed and is available free upon 
application by writing the Division of Historic Sites, Box 
1881, Raleigh. Mr. Mitchell made a talk on March 18 to the 
Johnston-Pettigrew Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy in Raleigh on the Battle of Bentonville, and 
discussed plans for the further development of the site. 


Restoration of the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace is now 
in progress. The architect is Dan MacMillan and Associates 
of Fayetteville, the contractor is the E. F. Taylor Company 
of Goldsboro, and Mr. Richard W. Sawyer, Jr., Historic Site 
Specialist, is the representative of the Charles B. Aycock 
Birthplace Commission and the State Department of Archives 
and History. When the restoration is completed it will be 
under the administration of the Department. Mr. Sawyer is 
presently preparing a booklet which will give a sketch of 
Aycock and briefly outline the progress made to date and 
plans for the future of the site. 


A prefabricated metal building approximately of 600 square 
feet in size has recently been erected at the Old Brunswick 
Town State Historic Site. Mr. Stanley South, Historic Site 
Specialist, plans to use the structure to house equipment and 
for storage of materials necessary to the archaeological exca- 
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vation of the site. Mr. South gave a talk on March 15 to the 
Lower Cape Fear Historical Society at Orton Plantation on 
the progress of the work at Old Brunswick Town. He pre- 
sented the same program to the Staff of the Department of 
Archives and History at a meeting on March 19 using slides 
to illustrate the progress which has been made. 

A dwelling house will be built during 1959 for the historic 
site specialist in charge of the Town Creek Indian Mound 
located near Mt. Gilead. Mr. David Phelps, Historic Site 
Assistant, is preparing a revised edition of a a show- 
ing the reconstruction and archaeological work at the Mound. 

Mr. A. L. Honeycutt, Historic Site Specialist at Alamance 
Battleground near Burlington, is preparing a brochure for 
distribution giving a brief history of the Battle of Alamance 
and plans for the development of that historic site. 

On February 3 the Advisory Committee on Historic Sites 
of the Department of Archives and History held its first 
meeting in the Assembly Room of the Department with Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden, Director, presiding. Mr. W. S. Tarl- 
ton, Historic Sites Superintendent, presented a brief state- 
ment of the history of the program and introduced proposed 
resolutions, and briefly discussed the problems of the Division. 

Members of the committee are Miss Gertrude S. Carraway 
of New Bern, Mrs. D. S. Coltrane and Mr. Charles J. Parker 
of Raleigh, Mr. Robert Garvey and Dr. Henry S. Stroupe 
of Winston-Salem, Mr. Voit Gilmore and Mrs. Ernest Ives 
of Southern Pines, Mr. Watts Hill, Jr., of Durham, Mr. Hugh 
Morton of Wilmington, Dr. David J. Rose of Goldsboro, Mr. 
James A. Stenhouse of Charlotte, and Mr. James G. Stike- 
leather of Asheville. 

The General Assembly provided in Section 7, Chapter 
121, of the General Statutes that “The Department of Arch- 
ives and History may, from funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment for such purpose purchase historical or archaeological 
real and personal properties, or may assist a county, munici- 
pality, or non-profit corporation or organization in the acqui- 
sition and preservation of such properties by providing a 
portion of the purchase price; provided, that no purchase of 
such properties shall be made by the State of North Carolina 
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and no contributions shall be made from State funds toward 
such purchases until the property or properties shall have 
been approved for such purpose by the Department of 
Archives and History according to criteria adopted by the 
Department.” 

The Advisory Committee adopted the following criteria 
for the selection and acquisition of historic properties for 
State ownership: 


I. Historical authenticity and significance. 


A. It must have been amply demonstrated by competent 
investigation that the site or structure is authentic as 
claimed. Unsupported traditional or hearsay evidence 
is not sufficient to establish authenticity. 

B. The site or structure must possess state-wide historical 
significance for one or more of the following reasons: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


It is connected with important events, movements, 
or persons. 

It possesses a high degree of artistic or achitectural 
significance. 

It typifies the life of the people of the State, or a 
segment thereof, for a given period or periods. 


. It exemplifies or sheds important light on the life 


of aboriginal man within the present borders of 
the State. 


. It is related to other significant sites or buildings. 


. In cases where reconstruction of structures is nec- 


essary, adequate evidence for authentic recon- 
struction is required. 


II. Practical problems of financing, maintenance, access, and 


the like. 


A. 


In acquiring properties for State ownership, the prob- 
lem of financing restoration and operation should be 
realistically considered. 


. In the acquisition of historic properties, preference 


should be given those projects in which State funds 
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shall be at least equalled by funds provided from 
other sources. 

C. Accessibility, necessary utilities, adaptability for pub- 
lic use, and protection are to be considered. 

. The presence of original structures or other physical 
remains is important. 

E. Encroachment of business, industry, housing, and traf- 
fic can seriously impair the historical value of a prop- 
erty. Where such encroachment has already occurred, 
the property may be less suitable for the expenditure 
of State funds. Where it is merely threatened, this 
may be a strong argument for prompt action by the 
State to save the property. 

. Proposed boundaries should be adequate (1) to in- 
clude completely the historical or archaeological fea- 
tures of the property, (2) to permit adequate develop- 
ment of public access, parking, sanitary, maintenance, 
and interpretive facilities, and (3) to provide suffi- 
cient buffer area for protection. 

. The project should om a place in the state-wide 
plans and program for the preservation of historic 
sites and buildings. 

. The proposed program of public use for historic struc- 
tures and sites should be consistent with their proper 
and dignified reservations and with reasonable public 
access to them. 


The Committee, in addition, adopted the following criteria 
for State aid to local historic sites projects: 


I. Incentive value of State aid to local projects, 


A. While undoubtedly there will be a number of local 
projects for which State financial assistance will be 
justified for various reasons, it is obvious that public 
funds should not be granted to all local historic site 
projects. The Department should avoid indiscrimi- 
nate endorsement of such projects for State aid. 
There will doubtless be cases in which State aid will 
not be needed and it goes without saying that public 
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funds should be appropriated only when there is a 
real need. 

It is felt on the other hand that when there is a 
genuine need on the part of worthy local projects, 
reasonable State assistance may in many cases offer 
a powerful incentive to local effort. In some cases it 
may well be that this incentive factor will mean the 
difference between success and failure on the part of 
local sponsorship. 

Projects requesting State aid should be carefully 
weighed against the prospect of local support that 
State aid may stimulate. 


II. Historical authenticity and significance. 


A. It must have been amply demonstrated by compe- 
tent investigation that the site or structure is authen- 
tic as claimed. Unsupported traditional or hearsay 
evidence is not sufficient to establish authenticity. 

. The site or structure must possess historical signifi- 
cance for one or more of the following reasons: 

1. It is connected with important events, movements, 
or persons. 

2. It possesses a high degree of artistic or architec- 
tural significance. 

3. It is substantively historic and not merely com- 
memorative. (Monuments, memorials, and other 
intrinsically commemorative projects should not 
be considered historic sites or structures in the 
true meaning of those terms. ) 

. It typifies the life of the people of the area, or a 
segment thereof, for a given period or periods. 

. It sheds important light on the life of aboriginal 
man in the area. 


III. Practical problems of finance, maintenance and admin- 
istration. 


A. The local agency or organization in charge should be 
financially able or have definite prospects of being 
able to continue the project. 
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. The local agency or organization must show compe- 
tence to develop and administer the project in a satis- 
factory manner. 

. The local organization or agency must be stable 
and be able to provide continuing maintenance and 
care for the property. 

. The property, when developed, shall be accessible 
to the public on a reasonable basis. 

E. Accessibility of location, adaptability for spe use, 
and protection are important and are to be consid- 
ered. 

F. The presence of original structures or other physical 
remains is important. 

. Encroachment of business, industry, housing, and 
traffic can seriously impair the historical value of a 
property. Where such encroachment has already oc- 
curred to a serious degree, the property may be less 
suitable for the expenditure of State funds. Where 
it is merely threatened, this may be a strong argu- 
ment for timely action by the State to help save the 
property. 

. Proposed boundaries should be adequate to include 
all essential features or structures, to permit ade- 
quate development, and to provide a sufficient buffer 
for protection. 

. The proposed program of restoration and develop- 
ment should be consistent with acceptable profes- 
sional standards for such development. 

J. Clear legal title to the property must be proved. 


Division of Museums 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, was in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, January 14 and 15 and in Washington, 
D. C., on January 16 and 17 to do research on Colonial cos- 
tumes. On January 20 she made a talk on early quilt patterns 
to the Alice Broughton Book Club in Garner, and on January 
28 she worked with Mr. Joseph Boaz, Architect, on plans for 
the Tryon Palace museum to be located in the basement of 
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Tryon Palace. Mrs. Jordan gave a slide-lecture on the Tryon 
Palace Restoration to the Sampler’s Book Club in Raleigh on 
February 3. 

On February 11 the Children of the Confederacy held their 
Annual Meeting in the Assembly Room of the Department of 
Archives and History. Mrs. Jordan spoke to the Colonial 
Dames of Wake County on February 19 on the Restoration 
of Tryon Palace. 


Division of Publications 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Head of the Division of Publications, 
spoke to we meg S. Carr Chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy in Durham on January 13 on “Confederate 
Memorials in North Carolina.” On February 17 he went to 
Morganton to assist an interested group in organizing the 
Burke County Historical Society. 

The Department has recently issued two pamphlets for dis- 
tribution. The 20-page pamphlet written by Mr. Corbitt en- 
titled Secretaries of the U. S. Navy: Brief Sketches of Five 
North Carolinians, gives biographical sketches of the five 
men who have served in this capacity and is priced at $.15. 
Pictures of the Civil War Period in North rl also com- 
piled by Mr. Corbitt, is an 82-page booklet with a brief intro- 
duction dealing with the decade 1860-1870 in the State, and 
has pictures with a brief text. Designed primarily for school 
children, the book has a folded-in map which was taken from 
Volume I of Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions 
from North Carolina in the Great War 1861-65, edited by 
Walter Clark. The price is $.25 and application for both pam- 
phlets should be made to Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Box 1881, 
Raleigh. 


Legislation 


House Bill 26, strengthening the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History in operating a Records Manage- 
ment Program, was enacted into law in March. The bill, intro- 
duced by the Commission on Reorganization of State Gov- 
ernment following a study last summer of the Department’s 
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work, amends G.S. 121-2 to provide for the Department to 
“conduct a records management program, including the oper- 
ation of a records center or centers and a centralized micro- 
filming program, for the benefit of all state agencies.” Author- 
ity for such a program to be conducted by the General Serv- 
ices Division of the Department of Administration was de- 
leted. In addition, the bill adds the following paragraph to 
G.S. 132-8: 

“When requested by the State Department of Archives 
and History, public officials shall assist the Department in the 
preparation of an inclusive inventory of records in their cus- 
tody, to which shall be attached a schedule, approved by the 
head of the governmental unit or agency having custody of 
the records and the Director of the State Department of 
Archives and History, establishing a time period for the reten- 
tion or disposal of each series of records. Upon the completion 
of the inventory and schedule, the State Department of Arch- 
ives and History shall (subject to the availability of necessary 
space, staff, and other facilities for such purposes) make 
available space in its Records Center for the filing of semi- 
current records so scheduled and in its Archives for non- 
current records of permanent value, and shall render such 
other assistance as needed, including the microfilming of 
records so scheduled.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. Preston W. Edsall, Head of the Department of History 
and Political Science at North Carolina State College, is on 
leave until February, 1960, to utilize a grant for the study of 
legislative politics in North Carolina in the 1950's. During his 
absence Dr. Philip M. Rice is acting head of the department. 
Dr. Rice’s book, Understanding a History of Civilization, 
Volume II, was published in January by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
American Independence through Prussian Eyes, selections 
from the diplomatic correspondence of Frederick the Great, 
edited and translated by Marvin L. Brown, Jr., Associate 
Professor of History, was published by Duke University Press 
in January. The first volume of French Historical Studies, the 
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journal of the Society of French Historical Studies, was pub- 
lished in December, 1958. This publication, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Brown, is scheduled to appear annually. Dr. Brown 
will attend the annual meeting of the society in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in April. Dr. J. Leon Helguera delivered a paper, “Co- 
lombia in the Twentieth Century: Some Political and Eco- 
nomic Developments,” at the annual meeting of Latin Ameri- 
canists in Pensacola, Florida, March 6-8. Since August, 1958, 
Dr. Helguera has been doing research in the sources of 
Venezuelan history in the United States and Canada on behalf 
of the Fundacion John Boulton of Caracas, Venezuela. Espe- 
cial emphasis of this project has been on the collection of 
possibly unpublished letters and other papers of Simon 
Bolivar, Francisco de Miranda, Antonio José de Sucre, and 
José Antonio Paez. Professor Stuart Noblin read a paper, 
“Farmers Movements: A Synthesis and Some Suggestions,” 
at the meeting of the Southern Historical Association in 
Nashville, Tennessee, November 6, 1958. Dr. Oliver H. Orr, 
Jr., joined the faculty at the beginning of the fall semester. 
A native of Brevard, Dr. Orr received his Ph.D. in history in 


August from the University of North Carolina. 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green, Chairman of the Department of 
History at the University of North Carolina, spoke to the 
Women’s Republican Club of Chapel Hill on February 16 
on “Lincoln’s Rise to Power.” Dr. Hugh T. Lefler addressed 
the faculty of Lenoir Rhyne College, February 3, on “Some 
Neglected Aspects of North rw a History.” Dr. Dexter 
Perkins addressed the History Graduate Club and the Phi 
Alpha Theta National Honor Society in History at the Uni- 
versity on February 11 on the subject “The Diplomatic Revo- 
lution in the United States since 1930.” Dr. Loren C. McKin- 
ney gave two lectures in Knoxville, Tennessee, February 5-6. 
The first lecture was to the Phi Kappa Phi History Fraternity 
at the University of Tennessee on “Medieval Medical Prac- 
tices as Revealed in Manuscript Miniatures,” and the second 
was to the Knoxville Optimist Club. Dr. George B. Tindall 
published “The Significance of Howard W. Odum to Southern 
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History: A Preliminary Estimate” in the Journal of Southern 
History, XXIV, 285-307. 


Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace, Chairman of the Department 
of History, Meredith College, attended the sessions of the 
American Historical Association in Washington, D. C., on 
December 27-31, 1958. 


Mr. Michael J. Brown, a Danforth Fellow in History at 
Emory University, has been appointed as a temporary Assist- 
ant Professor of History at Davidson College, and Dr. Frontis 
W. Johnston has been appointed Dean of the Faculty of 
Davidson College. 


Mr. A. Hewson Michie has been appointed Instructor in 
the History Department at Salem Academy and Oe 
effective February 1. Dr. Michie is a native of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, and a doctoral candidate at the University of North 
Carolina. 


Dr. Paul Clyde of the History Department of Duke Uni- 


versity is in Austria as a member of the faculty of the Salz- 
burg Seminar in American Studies. His topic for the January 
classes was “American Policy in the Far East,” which he dis- 
cussed from a historical standpoint. Dr. William B. Hamilton 
had an article, “The Nigerian Constitutional Crisis of 1957,” 
in the autumn (1958) issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly. 
Dr. Hamilton spent the summer of 1958 in England where 
he searched in various manuscript collections for materials for 
his biography of Lord Grenville. He read a paper at a session 
of the Southern Historical Association meeting in Nashville 
in November, 1958. Dr. Theodore Ropp is in South Africa 
where he will remain until April when he will visit Great 
Britain and Ireland. His project, “Politics and Military Con- 
scription in the Commonwealth, 1900-1957,” is a continua- 
tion of a more detailed study, “The Politics of Conscription 
in Canada,” which was sponsored by the Commonwealth- 
Studies Center. Dr. Joel Colton has returned to teaching after 
six months research on Leon Blum in France. He recounted 
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some of his personal experiences and observations of Paris 
during the political crisis of 1958 in a paper presented to the 
Trinity College Historical Society on October 20. Dr. E. 
Malcolm Carroll, who is on terminal sabbatical leave, worked 
in Paris until December in the Bibliotheque Nationale and 
the Archives of the Foreign Office, then left for a tour of 
Italy and southern France. Dr. William E. Scott, formerly 
of Yale University, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of History and will teach in the field of international relations. 
The following have been appointed as Instructors in the De- 
partment of History: Mr. Winfred Bernhard, Mr. Theodore 
Crane, Dr. Donald Limoli, and Mr. Gaddis Smith. Mr. Limoli 
had an article published on Pietro Verri in the October (1958) 
issue of the Journal of Central European Affairs. An article 
by Dr. John Curtiss appeared in the July (1958) issue of The 
American Historical Review; a bibliographical essay by Dr. 
Robert Durden on Grover Cleveland was in the summer issue 
of the South Atlantic Quarterly; and Dr. Alfred Tischendorf 
had an article “British Enterprise in Georgia, 1865-1907,” in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly. Dr. Emest William Nelson 
has been granted a sabbatical leave and Dr. William Thomas 
Laprade has been recalled to teach the graduate seminar in 
historiography. Dr. Harold T. Parker has been appointed for 
a three-year term to the editorial board of the Journal of 
Modern History. 

The Department of History at Duke University has quali- 
fied under the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
offer three graduate fellowships (1959-1960) in the History 
of the Commonwealth of Nations. The fellowships will nor- 
mally run for three years with a stipend to the individual of 
$2,000 for the first year, $2,200 for the second, and $2,400 for 
the third, plus $400 for each year on account of each depend- 
ent. From this sum tuition is collected. Fellows must be 
American citizens, or permanent residents of the United 
States, and have the baccalaureate degree or its equivalent. 


Dr. H. H. Cunningham, Dean of the College and Chairman 
of the Department of History of Elon College, has recently 
been named by the United States Department of the Interior 
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for work this summer on a research project regarding care of 
the Union and Confederate wounded at the first and second 
battles of Manassas. This new research project, a part of the 
expanding National Park Service program, will seek to show 
the organization of both the Union and Confederate medical 
departments at the time of these two significant battles. Work 
will be done in the area and in Washington, D. C., where 
official reports, papers, and other data will be examined. 


CounTY AND LocaL Groups 


The Rowan Museum News Letter for January contained a 
biographical sketch of Maxwell Chambers, the man for whom 
the house was named in which the Rowan Museum is located; 
a note on fund-raising projects sponsored by the Museum in 
1958; and a number oP letters from visitors to the Museum, 
including letters from visiting school children last year. A 
picture and an article about a child’s Sheraton bed which has 
been added to the furnishings of the house and acknowledge- 
ments to donors of items complete the issue. 


The quarterly meeting of the Union County Historical As- 
sociation was held on January 15 with twenty-five members 
present. Mr. S. Glenn Hawfield, President, presided and gave 
a brief history of the association since its organization. One 
of the most outstanding projects has been the publication in 
The Monroe Enquirer of eighteen biographical sketches of 
sons and daughters of Union County. Another project has 
been an effort to establish a marker at La Batte’s Cross Roads 
on the Newton Road, the place where the first sessions of 
court in Union County were held in an old gin house. The 
Board of Commissioners of Union County recently appropri- 
ated funds for this purpose. Miss Clara Laney has completed 
a book which contains a complete list of Civil War veterans 
of the county and a listing of cemetery markers. Work con- 
tinues on the museum projects and a number of interested 
citizens are assisting in the collection of items for display. 
Mr. Emest H. Broome gave a talk and members were urged 
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to aid in a drive to enlarge the membership of the group 
which is 100 at present. 


Thirty-five members and visitors attended the quarterly 
meeting of the Carteret County Historical Society on January 
24 in Morehead City with Mr. F. C. Salisbury, President, 
presiding. Mrs. Nat Smith discussed a number of letters writ- 
ten from Samuel Leffers of Beaufort to his brother in New 
York from 1800 to 1820. Mrs. Lucille A. Smith read a paper 
on the early history of Newport and recognition was given 
to Mr. Tucker R. Littleton of Beaufort and Mr. P. W. Fisher 
of Jacksonville, both of whom have recently had books pub- 
lished. The group voted to present a $50 bond to the student 
who writes the best historical paper on the history of the 
county instead of making a number of $5 awards as originally 
planned. 


New officers were installed at the February 9 meeting of 
the Gaston County Historical Society with Mr. W. Marsh 
Cavin, Stanley businessman, as President. Mrs. W. M. Craig 
was installed as Secretary, Mr. J. Milton Craig as Treasurer, 
and Mrs. Maude Rankin Wales, who is in South America at 
present, will be the new Vice-President. 


Mr. Allan D. Ivie, Leaksville attorney, spoke at the spring 
meeting of the Rockingham County Historical Society in 
Wentworth on February 27. Mr. Ivie, who is a student of his 
county's history, resides in the old Ivie home in Leaksville. 
At the edge of the lawn a marker designates that spot as the 
southernmost corner of a survey made by Col. William Byrd 
in 1728. It is also a corner of the area referred to by Byrd 
as the “Garden of Eden.” | 


Dr. Donald M. McCorkle, Co-ordinator, announces the 
tentative schedule of the music and concerts which will be 
presented during the fifth Early American Moravian Music 
Festival and Seminar to be held in Winston-Salem, June 
22-28. Dr. Thor Johnson, Music Director, will assemble an 
orchestra of about thirty musicians, the members being drawn 
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from twenty major American orchestras. The seminar, which 
complements the Festival, will study church music repertoire 
and practices, music history, and related subjects under Dr. 
McCorkle who is Director of the Moravian Music Foundation 
and Mr. Theodore Schaefer, Director of Music of the National 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. The festivals and 
seminars are presented yearly as a non-commercial contribu- 
tion of the Moravian Church in America for greater appre- 
ciation of this outstanding segment of the music of the 
United States prior to 1850. The Moravian Music Foundation 
conducts the research and prepares the music for the festivals. 
For further information and details write to the Moravian 
Music Festival and Seminar, Box 26, Salem Station, Winston- 
Salem. 


Dr. Edward W. Phifer of Morganton was elected President 
of the Burke County Historical Society at the first meeting 
on March 10. An organizational meeting was held on Febru- 
ary 17 at which time dues were set at $3.00 for the first year 
(of which $1.00 is an initiation fee) and at $2.00 for suc- 
ceeding years. Mr. Harry Hallyburton was elected Secretary. 


Approximately 75 persons attended the March meeting and 
the society reports a total of 138 paid members. The consti- 
tution and bylaws provide that life memberships shall be 
available at $50. Miss Beatrice Cobb of Morganton joined 
as a life member. Separate certificates will be issued to life 
members and regular members. 


The Town of Rockingham and Richmond County will hold 
anniversary celebrations, June 21-27. Rockingham is 175 years 
old and the County of Richmond which was established 
November 10, 1779, is 180 years old. Rockingham was named 
for Charles Watson Wentworth, Marquess of Rockingham, 
who died in 1782. An act of the Assembly established the 
town on June 2, 1784. 

A pageant depicting outstanding events in the history of 
both the town and the county will ‘. presented nightly with 
a cast of approximately 300 local people. Mr. John W. 
Entwistle is General Chairman, Mr. James C. Billings is 
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Headquarters Chairman, Mr. R. S. Davis is Treasurer, and 
Mrs. R. E. Bartlette is Secretary. The Publicity Committee 
is composed of Mrs. J. Neal Cadieu, Chairman and Publisher 
of Journal and Post-Dispatch; Mr. Isaac S. London, Editor 
of the Post-Dispatch and County-Town Historian; Mr. J. 
Neal Cadieu, Jr., Editor of the Richmond County Journal; 
Mr. Hubert L. Breeze, Jr., Assistant Editor of the Richmond 
County Journal; Mr. William Futterer, Manager of Radio 
Station WAYN, Rockingham; and Mr. A. D. (George) Way, 
Jr., Editor of the Hamlct News-Messenger. 


The Daily Roanoke-Chowan News has begun publication 
of a series of articles, “The Roanoke-Chowan Story,” with 
Chapter I entitled “The Story of the Geologic Making.” The 
special 12-page section is illustrated and is so arranged that 
it may be separately bound and succeeding chapters added 
as they appear. 


The Wake County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing in the Assembly Room of the Department of Archives 
and History on March 26 with Mr. William A. Parker, Presi- 
dent, presiding. Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Vice-President, 
presented the speaker, Mr. Cecil D. Elliot, Associate Professor 
of Architecture in the School of Design at North Carolina State 
College, who talked on the history of the State Capitol. 
Mrs. Bruce R. Carter, Secretary, read the minutes, and Mr. 
Richard Seawell, Treasurer, gave a financial report. Approxi- 
mately forty members elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Mr. John R. Jordan, President; Mr. Herbert 
O’Keef, Vice-President; Mrs. William T. Hatch, Secretary; 
and Dr. A. M. Fountain, Treasurer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The sixth annual summer Institute on Historical and Arch- 
ival Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, with 
the co-sponsorship of the Department of History of Harvard 
University, during the six weeks June 29-August 7. Dr. Law- 
rence W. Towner, Editor of the William and Mary Quarterly 
at the Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
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Williamsburg, Virginia, and Associate Professor and Director 
of Graduate Studies in History at the College of William and 
Mary, will direct the course. Designed for college graduates 
who are interested in careers in archival, museum, and his- 
torical society work, the course is also open to employees of 
institutions in these related fields. Students will devote full 
time to the study of archival and historical resources and their 
relation to the interpretation of history; and they will visit 
representative manuscript and archival depositories, historical 
societies, museums, and historic sites and buildings in the 
area of greater Boston. The staff will consist of eighteen 
or more experts in these fields. The class will be limited to 
fifteen and will be conducted as a seminar. Those completing 
the course will receive a certificate. Two full-tuition scholar- 
ships of $200 each are available. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


Books received during the last quarter are: Thomas Robson 
Hay, Cleburne and His Command (Jackson, Tennessee: The 
McCowat-Mercer Press, 1959); Daniel M. Smith, Robert 
Lansing and American Neutrality, 1914-1917 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1958); William 
L. McDowell, Jr., Colonial Records of South Carolina {Series 
2]: Documents Relating to Indian Affairs, May 21, 1750- 
August 7, 1754 (Columbia: South Carolina Archives De- 
partment, 1958); Emma Lila Funderburk, Southeastern In- 
dians: Life Portraits. A Catalogue of Pictures, 1564-1860 
(Birmingham, Alabama: Privately Printed, 1958); Kenneth 
Coleman, The American Revolution in Georgia, 1783-1789 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958); Jack Riley, 
Carolina Power and Light Company, 1908-1958 (Raleigh: 
Privately Printed by Edwards and Broughton, 1958); Hans L. 
Trefousse, Ben Butler: The South Called Him Beast (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1957); Gary S. Dunbar, Historical 
Geography of the North Carolina Outer Banks (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958); Marshall 
DeLancey Haywood, Governor William Tryon, and His Ad- 
ministration in the Province of North Carolina, 1765-1771 
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(Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Company, 1958 [repro- 
duced from the first printing by E. M. Uzzell, Raleigh, 
1903] ); Donald W. Harper, Economic Regulation of the 
Motor Trucking Industry by the States (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1959); Avery O. Craven, Civil War in 
the Making, 1815-1860 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959); Richard Walser, Short Stories from the 
Old North State (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959); Jennings Cropper Wise, The Long Arm 
of Lee: The History of the Artillery of the Army of Northern 
Virginia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959); W. G. 
Bean, Stonewall’s Man: Sandie Pendleton (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959); Wood Gray, His- 
torian’s Handbook: A Key to the Study and Writing of History 
(Boston, Mass., Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959); and Roy 
F. Nichols, Religion and American Democracy (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1959). 








